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Sun-Raysed  B  Stunt 

ONLY   THREE   CORRECT  SO   FAR 

£40   WON £110   REMAINS   TO   BE  WON 

WE   WANT   TO   MAKE   SURE   that  the   whole  £150  will  be  won 
So  far  ONLY  £40  has  been  Secured  by  Competitors 

WE   HAVE   THEREFORE   DECIDED 

to  release  TWO  out  of  the  THREE  Magic  Words 

Sun-Raysed  B Stunt 

leaving  only  the  ONE  MAGIC  LETTER,  representing  the  commencing 

letter  of  One  Magic  Word 
The  whole  Three  Magic  Words  form  t!ie  Title  of  the  April  10th  Advertisement 

The  word    represented  by  B is   in  everyday  use  in  every  home,   and 

is  very  appropriate  to  the  Stunt  we  will  be  releasing. 

A  First  CASH  Prize  of  £15  and  a  Second  Cash  Prize  of  £lO  will  be 

paid  to  the  individuals  in  EACH  STATE  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  who 

are  the  first  and  second  from  their  State  to  say  correctly 

What   the   ONE  MAGIC   WORD   is 

There  still  remain — 

FOUR  First  Prizes  of  £15  Cash  (one  for  each  of  four  States) 
FIVE  Secand  Cash  Prizes  of  £10  (one  for  each  of  five  States) 

No   Entry  Foim   needed.      Just   send    your  idea   of   the    One  Magic  Word 
and  your  full  name   and   address,    with    1/-,  for   which    we  will  post  you 

full  value  in  the  form  of 

Sun-Raysed  Waltz  (5  pages  of  music)  and  Kettle  Holder — or  Sun-Raysed 

"Waltz  and  Recipe  Book — o-r  Sun-Raysed  War  Medal  Souvenir 

— or  Sun-Raysed  Annual. 

For  2/-  we  will  post  you  Sun-Raysed  Children's  Book  (68  pages)  and  you 

will  have  TWO  entries.     A  fine  pift  for  the  youngsters.     Already  loved 

by  thousands  of  young  Australians. 

You  can  send  as  many  soluticns  as  you  like,  each  to  be  accompanied  by  1/-, 

for  which  we  will  post  you  full  value  in  SUN-RAYSED  side  lines. 

If  you  always  eat  SUN-RAYSED  FRUITS  and  the  GOOD  LITTLE 

NORMEY  "  LOLLY,"  they  will  give  you  the  necessary  inspiration 

Contest   Closes  31st  MARCH,    1920 

Entries  should  come  in  at  once,  as  THE  FIRST  CORRECT  ONES  WIN 

The  il50  CASH. 
We  are  determined  that  the  prize  shall  be  won  by  somebody. 

Results  will    be    advertised    on    SATURDAY.    10th    APRIL.      On    that   day  also  the 

THIRD  MAGIC  WORD  will  be  revealed. 
Addreit  Entries  to — 

C.  J.  DeGARIS,  Director  of  Publicity,  A.D.F.A.,  MILDURA,  Victoria 


■^    Mnnary   ^h,    1920. 
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What  Pelman  Students 

(YOUR  NEIGHBOURS)  Say  : 


In  this  space  we  have  from  time  to  time  told  you  what  eminent  soldiers,  statesmen,  thinkers 
and  writers  say  about  Telmanism,  but  the  writers  of  the  letters  in  which  tlie  following  opinions 
of  Pelmanism  are  expressed  are  all  resident  in  Australia  or  New  Zealand.  The  letters.  With 
tlie  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers,  are  t?iven,  with  many  others,  in  our  book,  "  Mind  and 
Memory  Training,"  which  is  posted  free.  You  may  know  some  of  the  writers.  In  any  case, 
you  will  find  that  Pelmanism  is  favourably  known  in  your  district,  and  that  there  is  someone 
within  easy  postal  communication  who  has  had  personal  experience  of  our  methods. 

We  want  to  send  you  our  book,  "  Mind  and  Memory  Training,"  and  we  publish  the  letters 
to  show  you  that  the  Pelman  System  is  a  practical  one,  that  it  is  taught  satisfactorily  by  post, 
no  matter  where  you  reside,  and  that  the  recent  improvements  embodied  therein  are  appreciated 
at  this  present  time  by  your  neighbours  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Write  the  Secretary,  The  Pelman  Institute,  2.3  Gloucester  House,  Melbourne. 


How  to  Study,    Work,   and  Play 

N.S.W.,  April  16,  1917. 
This  wonderful  Course  of  training  has  taught 
me  what  a  proper  Course  of  training  can  do. 
It  has  taught  me  how  to  study,  how  to  work, 
how  to  enioy  myself.  Tn  sliort,  it  has  shown 
me  what  a  person's  life  might  be.  My  natural 
memory  has  improved  in  measures  that  have 
astonished    me. 

Complicated  Letters 

Vic,  4th  September,  1918. 
The  training,  by  increasing  my  general  effi- 
ciency, has  enabled  me  to  get  through  my  work 
much  more  quickly.  I  notice,  particularly,  an 
improvement  in  the  handling  of  correspondence. 
I  gi-asp  the  contents  of  complicated  letters  more 
easily. 

More   Than   We  Contracted  to  Do 

N.S.W.,  7th  February,  1919. 
You  did  more  than  you  contracted  to  do.  The 
Examiner  helped  me  in  every  way  possible.  The 
les.sons  are  sufficient  to  accomplish  all  that  is 
promised  the  pupil  but  the  personal  interest 
makes  success  a  certainty.  ...  I  passed  my  in- 
teimediate  accountancy  examination  last  May 
through  having  studied  Pelman.  a.nd  by  a;iplying 
Pelman  principles  I  have  found  and  am  finding 
my  preparation  for  the  final  is  progressing  very 
sa'tlsfactorily.  I  am  altogether  a  different  man 
as  regards  mind  and  memory  from  what  I  was 
before  I  began  Pelman. 

A  Definite  Aim 

South  Aust,   10th  April,    1918. 
In    sending   in   my   final    work-sheet,    I   should 
like  to  thank  the  Pelman  Institute  for  the  kindly 


consideration  and  courtesy  shown  me  during  my. 
correspondence  with  them.  I  shall  lose  no  op- 
portunity of  recommending  the  Course  to  my 
friends,  as  it  has  done  all  that  it  has  claimed 
to  do,   if  not   more. 

The  Pelman  Course  has  aided  me  in  seeking 
out  a.  definite  aim  in  life  and  in  helping  me  to 
attain  it. 

Invigorating  Discipline 

N.Z.,  31st  March,  191S. 
I  should  like  to  assure  you  of  the  great  benefits 
derived  from  the  Pelman  Course  of  Training.  I 
have  now  plenty  of  "  grip,"  more  go,  and  a  large 
amount  of  confidence,  due  to  the  invigorating 
discipline  and  drilling  effects  the  whole  Course 
has  had  on  my  mind. 

I  feel  completely  refreshed,  as  though  I  had 
had  a  mental  wash.  I  read  so  as  to  understand 
what  I  am  reading,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
analyse  as  I  go.  I  am  also  able  to  write,  par- 
ticularly in  correspondence,  with  a  greater  in- 
terest and  with  consecutive  thinking,  so  that  I 
am  able  to  go  straight  ahead  without  fag. 


"  Mind  and  Memory  Training "  (in  zvhich 
the  Pelman  Course  is  fully  described,  "with  a 
synopsis  of  the  lessons)  is  sent  post  free  on 
application  to  the  Australasian  Branch  of  the 
Pelman  Institute  at  23  Gloucester  House,  396 
Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne. 


TAUGHT    BY    POST. 

THE  PELMAN  SYSTEM  ie 
Taught  by  Post  in  twelve 
interesting  lessons.  It  takes 
from  ten  to  twelve  weeks 
Xo  complete  the  course. 
Benefit  begins  with  the  first 
lesson,  and  the  interest  ana 
attention  are  maintained 
throughout.  Write  now  to 
the  Secretary,  THE  PEL- 
MAN  INSTITUTE,  23  Glouoes- 
ter  House,  396  Flinders  Laae, 
Melbourne. 


CUT  THIS  OUT  AND   POST  TO-DAY. 

To   the   Secretary.  ,p^    pELMAN    INSTITUTE. 

23  Gloucester  House,  396   Flinders   T.ane,  Melbourne. 
Please  send  your  free    book,    "  Mind    and    Memory   Training," 


Name  . . 
Aildress. 
92. 


Thank  you   for  mentioning  Stead's  Review  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Lfccnslandcaiim^i 


To  the  Tourist,  Scientist,  Investor 

and,  with  a  hundred  voices  from  her  millions 
o(  acres,  to  the  Man  in  search  of  Land. 

Free     Information     on     all     subjects 
available  at  once  on  receipt  of  this  coupon 

Name 


Add 


ress_ 


Queensland  Goveriunent  Intelligence  aod  Tourist  Bureau, 
Brisbane.  ^ 


RELIABLE     TYPEWRITERS 

At    Stocktaking    Prices 

Several  splendid  non-visiblt 
Smith    Premiers,  foolscap 
and  brief. 
Several   Bar   Lock   visibles 
foolscap     and     brief,      in 
thorough  order. 
Several    brief  and    foolscap 
Remingtons,    non-visibles 
just  overhauled. 
Several  various  other  makef 
— Empire    visible,     Olivei 
visible,      Blick      portable 
and  Hammonds. 
Now    £\0    instead    of    £11 
7i%  Cash  with  order. 
Each  machine  guaranteed  in  thorough  order,  with  righ 
of  exchange  for  another  if  not  satisfactory. 
Further  particulars  posted  if  necessary. 

MACDOUGALL'S  LIMITED,  470  COLLINS  ST.,  MELBOURNE 

Popular  Hotels  in  Central  London 

Near  the  British  Museum. 

KINGSLEY  HOTEL 

HART  ST.,  BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE, 

LONDON. 


Opposite  the  British  Museum. 

IHACKERAY  HOTEL 

GREAT  RUSSELL  STREET, 

LONDON. 

These  well-appointed  and  commodious  TEM- 
PERANCE HOTELS  will,  it  is  believed,  meet 
the  requirements  at  moderate  charges,  of  those 
who  desire  all  the  conveniences  of  the  larger 
modern  Licensed  Hotels.     These  Hotels  have 

Passenger  Lifts,   Bathrooms  on  every  floor,  Lounges, 

and    spacious    Dining,    Drawing,    Writing,    Reading, 

Billiard  and  Smoking  Rooms. 

Fireproof  "Floors,  Perfect  Sanitation,  Telephones, 
Night  Porters. 

Bedroom,   Breakfast,    Attendance  and  Bath, 
7/6  per  night  per  person. 

Full  Tariff  and  Testimonials  on  application. 


Telegraphic   Addresses : 

Klngsley  Hotel —  Thackeray  Hotel- 

"  Bookcraft,  Wettcent,  "  Thackeray,  Westccnt, 

London."  London." 


Vitaditio 


CURES. 

Liv«r,  Kidney  and  Bladder 
trtubltt,  Hydatids,  Indigestion, 
Nerve  and  Skin  Diseases,  etc. 


Writ,  for   FREE  TRIAL  BOTTLE   to 

S.    A.    PALMER   (Dept.    B.) 

433  Flinders  Lana,  Melbouni*. 

UiA  by  Chemists  and  Storas  at  S/S  *  S/1 


BloodPupiliep 


^; 
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Are  You 


\ 


Deaf? 


If  you  are  deaf,  or  going  deaf,  you  will  be  glad 

Ibo  hear  of  a  simple  and  scientific  device  wliich 
[.ill  restore  your  liearing.  no  matter  how  old  you 
'ire.  Tliere  is  no  mystery  or  secrecy  about  it ;  we 
describe  it  fully  and  explain  just  how  it  acts. 

You  use  spectacles  as  sight  magnifiers,  and  ii> 
the  same  way  you  may  use  this  sound  magnifier 
as  an  aid  to  wealv  hearing.  But,  unlike  spec- 
tacles, the  Wilson  Common-Sense  Ear-Drums  are 
invisible  and  comfortable.  You  can't  tell  you  are 
wearing  them.  No  one  else  can,  either,  because 
they  are  not  seen. 

Tliey  rest  the  ear  nerves  by  taking  the  strain 
off  them — the  strain  of  trying  to  hear  dim  sounds. 

Being  made  of  the  purest  and  softest  Para  rub- 
ber, they  cannot  be  felt,  even  when  the  head  rests 
on  a  nillow.  For  the  same  reason,  a  blow  on  the 
side  of  the  head  will  not  hurt  the  ear.  In  fact, 
tliey  protef:t  the  ear,  the  tender  inner  parts  that 
are  so  sensitive,  from  cold  winds,  dust,  sudden 
and  piercing  sounds. 

To  persons  who  are  nearly  deaf,  it  is  not  only 
trying  to  have  people  sliout  at  tliem,  but  it  hurts 
the  ear-drum.  When  age  comes,  the  ear-drum 
sometimes  gets  thickened  or  loses  its  tightness, 
and  shouting  does  not  act  properly  on  it.  It  only 
makes  a  confused  and  tiring  noise.  But  the 
Soimd  Magnifiers  concentrate  the  sound  in  the 
Ijest   spot   for  perfect   hearing. 

So  that  you  may  clearly  understand  wliy  these 
facts  are  triie,  and  wliy  the  Sound  Magnifier  re- 
stores the  hearing,  we  give  an  illustration  of  one 


111. 

as  it  lies  in  the  ear. 
You  will  notice  the 
Sound  Magnifier  is 
shaped  like  a  trum- 
pet, and  so  conveys 
even  the  faintest 
sounds  right  to  the 
natural  ear-drum. 
Being  of  the  softest 
rubber,  it  cannot 
hurt  the  ear.  ''  It 
fits  the  orifice  of  the 
ear  with  precision 
and  comfort.  The 
division  that  runs 
across  the  mouth 
is  to  allow  the  re- 
moval and  insertion 
of  tlie  Ear-Drum, 
and  to  brace  it. 

The  shape  of  the 
Wilson  Ear-Drum 
has  been  chosen 
after  years  of  ex- 
perience as  the  best 
adapted  to  carry 
the  faintest  sound 
right  down  to  t!ie 
natural  ear-drum. 

The  price  is  fl/1/-  for  the  Outfit  complete. 
\\'rite  for  Free  Booklet,  or  use  Order  Form 
below,  and  Outfit  will  be  sent  at  once,  with 
full  instructions. 

H.  WILKINSON,  Agent  for  WILSON'S  EAR- 
DRUM Co.,  178  Collins  Street  (1st  Floor), 
Melbouine.      (Box   466,   G.P.O.) 

Please  send  a  complete  Outfit,  containing  Wil- 
son's Bar-Drums,   for  which  I  enclose   £1/1/-. 


Name     . 
Address 


STOP  FORGETTING! 


Memory  is  the  Basis  of  all  Knowledge — 
the  Key  to  Success 

The  secret  of  business  and  social  suc- 
cess is  the  ability  to  remember — viz.,  how 
many  fail  because  they  -forget!  I  can 
make  your  mind  a  perfectly  classified  in- 
dex, from  which  you  can  instantly  get 
facts,  figures,  names,  faeces,  thoughts, 
which  I  teach  you  how  to  store.  The  in- 
struction books  are  convenient  to  carry, 
and  are  specially  designed  for  soldiers  in 
camp,   train,   or  on  board  ship. 

The  Linnean  Memory  System 

is  taught  by  post.  Fill  in  coupon,  and  get 
full  particulars,  with  detailed  proofs  of  suc- 
cess. 

DON'T  FORGET!     DO  IT  NOW! 

Rev.  W.  H.  Beck,  Nelson,  N.Z. :  "Your  sys- 
leig  is  easy,  s^implc.  complete,  and  reUahle. 
'Hie  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  dates, 
names,  incid-^nts.  etc.,  can  be  memorised  is 
astonishing,  and  these,  when  wanted,  come 
to   me   with   the  ntjtiost   certainty." 

Mr.  R.  PeaRce,  Student,  Telowri,  S-A. :  "It 
makes  all  branches  of  study  very  easy  and 
pleasant.  The  almanac  for  any  year  can  be 
learnt  in  two  minutes.  I  can  learn  history, 
geography,  foreign  languages,  ledger  folios, 
etc.,  in  one-twentieth  of  the  usual  time  by  the 
application  of  your   system." 

~  Mr.  JAs.  Ure,  Teacher,  Prahran,  Victoria, 
writes  :  "  Your  system  for  examinations  makes 
a.  perfect  certainty  of  remembering  anything 
required." 


Where 
are  my' 
Spectacles  ? 


ro   R.    BROWN.  211    Swanston    Street.  Melbourne 
Please  send  me  your  FREE   Book   "  Memory 
Training. 


Name.  .  . 
Addr:iS3. 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  Stead's  Review   when   writing  to   advertisers. 
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Features  in  "  Stead's  ^^ 

FEBRUARY    7,    1920. 

DO    THE    DEAD    RETURN? 

Some    Pros    and    Cons. 

Our    Asiatic    Neighbours. 

The    Summing    Up    of    His    Series    of    Asiatic    Articles 
by    J.    N.    BRAILSFORD. 

Swift  Lightning  Answers  the  Call. 

A    New    Story    of   the    Arctic    Snows. 

By    JAMES    OLIVER    CURWOOD. 

What  Ought  Australia  to  Do  ? 

The    Fourth    Article    in    Thip.    Instructive    Series. 
By     HENRY     STEAD. 


HYMNS   THAT 
HAVE   HELPED 


Being  a  Collection  of  Hymns  which  have 
been  found  most  useful  to  the  children 
of  men. 

Edited   by    W.    T.    STEAD 

Price  1/-       Post  Free 


Mr.  Stead  was  always  a  great  lover  of 
hymns.  He  knew  a  large  number  by  heart, 
and  he  found  them  a  constant  source  of 
comfort  and  assistance  throughout  his  whole 
life.  Having  been  so  much  helped  b}- 
hvmns  himself,  he  conceived  the  idea,  in 
1895,  of  ascertaining  from  a  great  many 
notable  men  and  women  just  which  hymns 
had  helped  them  most- in  their  lives.  His 
enquiries  met  wth  a  remarkable  response, 
of  intense  human  interest.  He  made  a 
careful  summary  of  all  the  replies  received, 
and  compiled  them  in  the  above  book. 


Send  orders  (enclosing  1/-)  to 

The  Manager,   Stead's  Review, 
182  Collins  Street, 

Melbourne. 


After  Death 

Containing 

FURTHER  LETTERS  FROM  JULIA 


This  book  has  been  as  li.e-ht  from  be- 
yond the  grave  to  many  bereaved  per- 
sons, bringi^^g  hope  and  consolation  to 
those  who  would  otherwise  have  con- 
tinued to  dwell  in  the  shadow  of  the 
great  darkness  of  the  valley  of  death. 


This  Edition  contains  a  new  Preface 

Written   by  the   Late 

W.    T.   STEAD. 

Strongly   bound   in    Cloth. 
Post  5/-   Free. 


Send    orders    (enclosing    5/-)    to 
The   Manager,   Stead's   Review, 
182   Collins  Street, 

Melbourne. 
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BECOME   A 

Qualified  Accountant 

Splendid  opportunities  await  every  qualified  man.  We  can  train  you  quickly  and 
thoroughly  at  snuiU  expense.     You  can  .study  at  home  privately  in  your  own  spare  time. 

TAKE    UP    OUR    COURSE 

Our  method.s — tried  and  proved  by  hundreds  of  men  of  all  ages  and  positions— will 
enable  you  to  qualify  more  expeditiously,  yet  more  thoroughly,  and  at  less  expense  than 
elsewhere. 

You  cannot  f.ul  with  us — we  guarantee  to  qualify  evt  y  man  that  joins  us.  Behind 
our  gnarantee  lie.s  our  22  yeais'  experience  and  reputation  as  public  accountar.ls  and 
teachers,  and  the  succe.^s  and  appreciation  of  over  5000  men  in  all  parts  of  Australasia 
who  have  become  expert  bookkeepers  and  accountants  under  our  guidance.  You  make 
no  experiment  wlien  you  join  us — you  start  right  away  on  proved  methods,  anii  before 
you  realise  it  will  be  a  qualified  accountant,  and  in  the  running  for  the  big  executive 
positions.     Delay  no  longer — you  are  losing  valuable  time  and  missing  opporlunitics. 

Write    or    Call    Now TO-DAY for    Prospectus. 

Ask    for    "  Guide    to    Accountancy  "    (free) 

HEMINGWAY    &    ROBERTSON 

The     Accountancy     Specialists 

528    Collins    Street,    Melbourne 

**  London  Bank  Chambers,"   Cr.  Pitt  and   Moore  Streets,  Sydney 

S.K.  7». 


'Ihanii   you  for  mentioning  Stead's  Review,   when   writing  to  advertisers. 
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Shirts  8/6 


"Veribest"  Shirtings  are  the  best  that  money  can  buy.  Every  pattern  is 
Guaranteed  to  come  througli  the  wash  unharmed,  and  to  give  Satisfaction 
in  wear. 

"  Veribest  "  Shirts  are  produced  in  our  own  workrooms.  We  are,  there- 
fore, personally  responsible  for  each  garment. 

"Veribest"  Cutting  and   Making  are  in  a  class  of  their  own. 

"Veribest"  Value,  considering  Quality  and  Price,  is   the   highest  obtainable. 

THE    "LOUNGE"    STYLE 

is  the  one  illustrated  here.  With  its  Soft  Front  and  Soft  Double  Cuff*. 
it  offers  the   maximum  of  ease  in  wear;    while  the 

HIGH-GRADE    CAMBRICS 

in  which  it  is  obtainable,  by  reason  of  their  Beautiful  Quality  and 
Exclusive  Patterns,  meet  every  demand  as  to  Service  and  Style. 

10%    Discount    to    Returned    Men. 

Post    Your    Order We    Guarantee    Satisfaction 


LINCOLN,  STUART  &  CO.  Pty.  Ltd. 

"  Specialists  in  Outfitting  by  Mail " 
244-254   FLINDERS  STREET MELBOURNE 


Thnnk   \'ou    for   mentioning   Stead's   Review  when  writing   to  advertisers. 


Stead's  Revieto,  U/l/W. 


Vll. 


CONTENTS   OF   STEAD'S    REVIEW 

For  JANUARY  84,  1980. 


Progress  of  the  World — 

The  World  at  Peace? 

Responsibility  foi-  Chaos  in  Europe 
Can  Germany  be  Further  Crushed? 
-Europe's  Hope  a  Reorganised  Germany 
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The  World  at  Peace  ? 

On  January  lOtli  the  German  repre- 
sentative signed  the  Protocol  to  the 
Treaty,  which  was  then  formally  lodged 
in  the  French  archives.  Thus,  at  long 
last,  the  war  was  officially  ended,  and  the 
"world  is  now  at  peace.  It  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  is  supposed  to  be  at  peace, 
for,  immediately  after  the  lodging  of  the 
Protocol,  the  Australian  Government  de- 
clared economic  war  against  Germany, 
standing  alone  in  its  complete  defiance  of 
the  famous  Fourteen  Articles  on  which 
Peace  is  assumed  to  be  based.  But  whilst 
official  Peace  has  come  between  Ger- 
many and  the  Entente  Powers,  there  is 
no  real  Peace  in  Furope,  there  is  war  in 
Asia,  there  is  strife  in  Egypt,  dire  trouble 
in  Ireland  and  elsewhere.  The  sun, 
which  strove  fitfully  to  shine  on  Paris 
Avhen  the  representatives  of  the  Allies 
and  Germany  met  to  sign  the  document 
Avhichj  ended  the  war,  looked  down  on  a 
starving  Vienna,  on  a  hopeless  Hungary, 
on  a  r*oland  with  undefined  boundaries, 
on  a  Czecho-Slovakia  raging  against 
its  neighbours,  on  a  Greater  Serbia 
incensed  against  Italy  and  Roumania, 
on     a     Bulgaria     in     revolution,     on     a 


Russia  from  which  the  friends  of  the 
Allies  were  being  driven  headlong,  on  a 
Turkey  still  in  Europe  and  on  an  Asia 
Minor  in  which  those  the  Allies  fought 
to  save  were  bitterly  opposing  French, 
British  and  Grecian  troops. 

Responsibility  for  Chaos  in  Europe. 

Allied  diplomatists  are  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  desperate  condition  of 
Europe  to-day.  Their  long  wrangle  over 
the  terms  to  be  imposed  on  Germany, 
their  final  decision  to  follow  the  old  sys- 
tem of  "  spoils  to  the  victor "  and  the 
■'  Balance  o'f  Power,"  their  continued 
maintenance  of  the  blockade  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  their  quarrels 
amongst  themselves — all  these  things  so 
delayed  the  making  of  Peace  that  Euro- 
pean peoples  sank  rapidly  deeper  in 
misery,  floundered  more  hopelessly  in  the 
financial  morass,  and  fierce  quarrels 
flared  up  l)etween  the  new  States  which 
had  been  brought  into  being.  We  have 
blamed  Germany  for  beginning  the  war, 
for  making  it  horrible,  for  all  manner  of 
things,  but  we  certainly  cannot  blame  her 
for  the  fourteen  months'  delay  between 
the  signing  of  the  Armistice  and  the  de- 
claration of  Peace.     The  Germans,  it  is 
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true,  protested  against  the  onerous  terms 
of  the  Treaty,  but.  as  I  have  always  main- 
tained, they  had  no  alternative  hut  to 
accept  them,  and  did  so  pro'mi)tly.  The 
latest  exaction  of  the  Allies,  who  de- 
manded 400,000  tons  of  docks,  floating 
cranes,  tugs,  dredgers,  etc.,  was,  it  is 
true,  modified  somewhat,  but  the  Ger- 
mans were  obliged  to  submit  to  it  and 
without  any  delay.  The  demand  was  de- 
clared to  be  compensation  for  the  scut- 
tling of  the  fleet  at  Scapa  Flow.  The 
reasonable  man  must  view  such  a  de- 
mand as  the  Americans  have  viewed  it. 
l^hey  not  only  were  not  parties  to  the 
threats  made  to  Germany  in  the  event  of 
her  not  agreeing  to  the  exaction,  but  ab- 
solutely refusecl  to  take  any  of  the 
materials  surrendered.  As  the  ships 
which  the  Germans  had  also  to  give  up 
as  compensation  are  to  be  sunk  like  their 
fellows  at  Scapa  Flow,  it  is  perfectly  ob- 
vious that  the  demand  for  compensation 
was  merel}^  a  pretext  for  further  crip- 
pling Germany. 

Can  Germany  be  Further  Crushed? 

In  cojiimenting  oil  the  mattter,  the 
German  Go\'ernment  said,  "  The  surren- 
der of  all  indispensable  auxiliary  means 
for  ship-building  and  the  ship-repairing 
trade  and  for  keeping  the  North  Sea 
river  mouths  open  by  continuous  dredg- 
ing, would  mean  unemployment  for  great 
masses  of  the  population.  A  further 
delay  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Ger- 
man commercial  fleet,  which  is  abso- 
lutely essential  for  Germany's  economic 
existence,  the  silting  up  of  the  river  beds 
and  harbours,  with  all  its  resultant 
eflfects,  would  of  necessity  follow.  Grass 
would  grow  on  our  quays  and  ship-yard 
establishments  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen." 
It  is  evidently  with  the  abject  of  bring- 
ing about  this  state  of  things  that  the 
Allies  insist  on  the  surrender  of  this 
huge  amount  of  material,  of  which  they 
themselves  do  not  stand  in  any  particular 
need.  The  diplomats  at  Paris  evidently 
became  afraid  that  all  their  Treaty  de- 
mands on  Germany  would  not  suffice  to 
sufficiently  cripple  her.  and  at  the  last 
moment  still  further  means  of  so  doing 
were  devised.  The  most  important  mat- 
ter, however,  as  I  pointed  out  in  the  last 
issue  of  stead's,  is  whether  Peace,  hav- 
ing at  last  been  ratified,  it  is  still  possible 
for  the  Allies  to  make  further  demands 


on  Germany  outside  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty.  ( )ne  would  imagine  that  the 
ratification  of  the  Treaty  would  put  an 
end  to  further  demands.  The  terms  are 
certainly  hard  enough  without  anything 
more  being  piled  on  top  of  them.  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  undoubtedly  a  feeling 
abroad  that,  even  though  Peace  has  been 
made.  Germany  has  no  rights  whatever, 
and  Germans  can  be  altogether  ignored 
in  future.  It  will  take  some  time  before 
realisatioii  comes  that,  though  defeated 
and  heavily  penalised,  Germany  remains 
a  great  State ;  in  fact,  it  will  not  come 
until  after  various  "  incidents  "  arise  in 
which  Germany  will  insist  upon  her  de- 
mands being  not  only  heard,  but  attended 
to. 

Europe's  Hope  a  Reorganised  Germany. 

An  international  economic  conference 
was  held  recently  in  London,  and  soine 
people  here,  by  the  way,  took  exception 
to  (iermans  and  Austrians  being  present. 
That  Conference  was  attended  by  some 
of  Britain's  leading  men  and  women,  and 
there     was     a     universal     concensus     of 
opinion  that  the  Peace  terms  would  have 
to   be    drastically    modified    or   disaster 
would  fall,  not  only  on  Germany,  but  on 
the  whole  of  Europe.    Sir  George  Paish, 
the  great  British  financier,  who  had  just 
come  from  Germany,  said  that  the  public 
did  not  seem  to  have  the  slightest  con- 
ception that  Europe  was  faced  by  a  vast 
catastrophe.     He  was  more  alarmed  by 
the    present   position   than   he   had   ever 
been  during  the  war.    "  The  people  were 
without  proper  stocks  of  clothing,  with- 
out   coal,    without    money   to   buy.      He 
thought  that  no  people  but  the  Germans 
could  so  endure  such  poverty  and  misery. 
We  in  her  place  could  not  stand  it.     The 
danger   was    that    there    might    at    any 
moment   be   in    Germany     an  explosion 
which  would  destroy  not  only  Germany 
herself,  but  France,  Italy  and  England,; 
and   nothing   was  being   done   to   rectify' 
these  conditions.  .  .  .  The  danger  was  that 
the  credit   of    the    world    would    break; 
down.     Europe  needed  all  the  food  an(^ 
raw  material  that  the  world  could  pro 
duce.   and  the  world  could  only  sell   tC) 
Europe,    but    Europe   had   no   means    t 
l)ay.      The  lives   of  at  least   lOO.OOO.Of 
people   were  in  danger.     Was  it  a  tir 
when  any  nation  could  refuse  to  helj) 
Professor    Starling,    fresh    from   his    i 
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-vestigations    in    Germany,    said    that    he  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  recent  suc- 

feared    niilHons    would    die   this    winter,  cesses,  and  will  use  the  great  Red  armies 

Order   in    Europe   was    impossible   until  beyond  the  borders  of  Russia.     That  is 

Germany  was  able  to  reorganise.     Pro-  the  most  immediate  danger.    At  the  same 

fessor  Brentano,  of  Berlin,  said  that  Ger-  time  I  do  not  believe  that  the  utter  de- 

iiiany  had  been  deprived  of  two  purely  feat  of  Denekin  and  Kaltchak  is  solely 

agricultural  provinces,  and  the  war  had  due  to  the  strength  and  efficiency  of  the 

proved  that  even  with  them  she  could  not  Red   tro'ops    who   have   overcome   them. 

be  self-supporting.     She  had  to   import  Both  those  leaders  have  reaped  as  they 

more  largely  than  ever,  but  how  could  sowed. 

she  pay?  If  she  were  to  fulfil  her  ob-  ^^^^^.^  ^^^  ^^^p^  ^^  „^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
ligations  to  the  Entente,  her  industries  ^  ,  ^  .  •,.  .  , 
must  be  organised  and  encouraged,  her  Instead  of  attempting  to  conciliate  the 
liabilities  must  be  definitely  ascertained.  People  m  the  districts  they  overran  in 
otherwise  her  finances  could  not  possibly  their  successful  days,  they  began  a  regime 
be  set  in  order.  All  this  happened  two  of  repression,  of  cruelty,  which  turned 
months  ago,  but  nothing  has  been  don'e  those  they  had  assumedly  come  to  pro- 
to  determine  the  amount  of  the  repara-  tect  into  their  sullen  and  bitter  foes, 
tion  payments  Germany  will  have  to  Anyone  who  took  the  trouble  to  read 
make,  and  instead  of  helping  to  encour-  what  visitors  to  Russia  said  must  have 
age  her  industries  and  commerce,  the  known  quite  well  that  once  these  Allies- 
Allies  have  further  crippled  her  by  exact-  supported  leaders  suffered  a  serious  re- 
ing  new  penalties  for  the  Scapa  Flow  verse  the  country  behind  them  would  rise 
sinkings.     Thus  is  Europe  being  settled !  and  complete  the  disaster  the  Red  armies 

had  begun.  Thus  the  Bolshevik  Generals 
Solsheviki  Triumphant.  had  the  immense  advantage  of  having 
Jumping  as  usual  from  one  extreme  active  helpers  in  the  armies  of  their  foe, 
to  the  other,  responsible  people  in  Europe  on  his  lines  of  communication  wherever 
now  tell  us  that  the  Bdsheviki  are  every-  his  beaten  forces  retired.  That  being 
where  triumphant,  threaten  Poland,  Asia  the  case,  the  remarkable  achievements 
Minor,  Persia,  India,  and  that  drastic  of  the  Bolshevik  armies  were  in  large 
measures  must  be  taken  to  oppose  the  measure  due  to  the  assistance  they  re- 
coming  terror.  A  few  short  weeks  ago  ceived  from  the  people  in  the  districts 
we  were  assured  that  Petrograd  would  Denekin  and  Koltchak  had  conquered, 
fall,  that  Moscow  was  seriously  threat-  In  many  cases  all  the  Russian  armies  had 
€ned  by  a  victorious  Denekin.  That  to  do  was  to  give  the  initial  blow.  There- 
Koltchak,  supported  by  Japanese,  Bri-  after  it  was  merely  a  case  o-f  hastening 
tish  and  Americans,  was  storming  into  behind  the  ]:)eaten  foe,  welcomed  every- 
Russia.  As  I  pointed  out  at  the  time,  where  by  the  people  who  had  themselves 
there  was  no  real  ground  for  the  opti-  completed  his  rout.  We  are  told  that  the 
mistic  cables  concerning  the  coming  over-  Bolshevik  armies  are  numerous,  splen- 
throw  of  Lenin  and  the  Balshevik  Gov-  didly  equipped,  well  led  and  disciplined, 
ernment.  We  were  told  what  we  wanted  Naturally,  those  who*  are  fleeing  before 
to  believe,  and,  just  like  the  tales  of  in-  them  would  say  that,  although  quite  re- 
human  doings  by  the  Russians,  this  opti-  cently  they  told  us  just  the  opposite.  It 
mi.sm  was  part  of  the  anti-Bolshevik  pro-  is  quite  probable,  though,  that  they  are 
l)aganda.  It  is  quite  ])ossible  that  the  actually  nothing  like  as  formidable  as 
present  volte  face  is  dictated  by  quite  cables  from  Europe  would  now  have  us 
other  causes  than  the  victories  of  the  Red  believe.  They  have  the  people  with 
armies.  Writing  a  fortnight  ago',  be-  them,  and  the  men  the  Allies  have  been 
fore  the  complete  debacle  of  the  anti-  supporting  have  not ;  it  is  therefore  pos- 
Boishevik  forces  had  l)een  admitted.  I  sible  for  a  com])aratively  small  army 
indicated  what  might  very  well  happen  to  achieve  great  results. 
if  Lenin   dreamed  of  military  conquest. 

I  do  not  think  he  does,  but  it  may  be  that  "o*  t'le  Allies  Armed  the  Red  Armies. 

some  leader,  without  his  ideals,  without  It  is  quite  certain,  by  the  vvay.  that  if 

bis   real    concern    for  the  betterment   o'f  the  Red  armies  are  well  equipped,   it  is 

the  condition  uf  the  proletariat,  may  seize  the    Allies    who    have    provided     them 
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with  tlic  most  moilern  weapons.  An 
American  corresj)un(lent,  vvlio  inter- 
viewed Hindenburj;^  shortly  before  diplo- 
matic rclaticns  between  Germany  and 
the  United  States  were  severed,  was 
mucli  surprised  when  the  Field-Marshal 
criticised  some  of  the  American  cannon 
his  army  was  using.  "  But  we  have  not 
sent  Germany  any  weapons."  said  the 
correspondent.  "  Oh.  yes  you  have,"  was 
the  reply,  "  in  care  of  the  Russians!"  It 
is  known  that  the  Reds  used  tanks  when 
they  crushed  Yudenitch,  tanks  they  had 
captured  from  Denekin  in  South  Russia. 
This  General  and  Koltchak  between  them 
have  had  at  least  £50,000,000  worth  of 
war  material.  Most  o*f  their  cannon,  all 
their  tanks  and  great  quantities  of  their 
machine  guns,  rifles  and  field  pieces  must 
have  been  abandoned  in  their  headlong 
flight.  The  acquisition  of  these  supplies 
will  materially  assist  the  Bolsheviki,  must 
make  them  more  formidable.  It  does  not 
follow,  though,  that  the  armies  which 
swept  Denekin  and  Koltchak  out  of 
existence  would  be  successful  against 
French,  Japanese,  British  or  German 
troops.  I  think  it  quite  possible  that 
Poland  will  be  overrun,  that  Bessarabia 
will  be  wrested  from  Roumania,  and  that 
Caucasia  will  again  become  part  of 
Russia,  but  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the 
Russians  will  attempt  military  conquests 
beyond  their  own  borders. 

The  Real  Danger. 

The  real  danger  is  not  from  Bo^.shexik 
guns,  but  from  Bolshevik  pens.  The 
marvellous  success  of  the  Bo'lsheviki,  op- 
posed as  they  were  by  the  whole  of 
Europe  with  America  and  Japan  thrown 
in,  has  naturally  forced  people  to  wonder 
whether,  after  all,  the  doctrine  they  ad- 
vocate is  so  hopelessly  impossible.  If 
they  can  rally  the  entire  naticn  to  their 
aid,  are  their  theories  so  utterly  wrong? 
Nothing  succeeds  like  success,  and  the 
victories  of  the  Bolsheviki  in  Russia  may 
well  make  rulers  in  Europe  quake  over 
the  possibility  of  what  may  happen  in 
their  own  countries.  Hungary  went  Bol- 
shevik, and  to  crush  her  the  Allies  ap- 
proved the  Roumanian  invasion — at  any 
rate,  they  opposed  it  in  a  half-hearted, 
formal  way  only.  Now  that  the  Rou- 
manians have  withdrawn,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  communistic  movement  may 
again  manifest  itself.     It   is  likely,  too. 


that  the  peasants  of  Roumania  may 
follow  the  Russians,  and,  if  Rcmmania 
went  liolshevik,  the  whole  etiuilibrium 
of  the  Balkans  and  Central  Europe, 
which  the  Allies  have  been  attempting 
to  maintain,  will  be  upset.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  indicate  how  communisiin 
might  si)read  rapidly  to  other  countries, 
but  if  it  sweeps  into  Germany  the  Allies 
would  be  po'werless  to  force  the  Ger- 
mans to  carry  out  the  Peace  terms.  They 
could  only  do  so  by  invading  the  coun- 
try, where  they  would  have  to  fight  the 
Bolshevik  armies  of  Russia  as  well  as. 
those  of  Germany.  But  Bolshevism  will 
not  ccnquer  Cjermany  by  military  force. 
Lenin  would  not  attempt  to  cram  his  pro- 
gramme down  the  Germans'  throats.  He 
would  rely  entirely  on  converting  the 
German  workers  who  would  follow  the 
exajnple  of  their  Russian  fellows.  Star- 
vation, misery,  hopelessness,  these  are 
the  allies  Lenin  can  count  on  in  Central 
Europe,  in  the  Balkans,  and  it  may  be  in 
o-her  countries  as  well.  The  military 
danger  from  Russia  in  Europe  is  com- 
paratively small.  The  danger  of  Bol- 
shevism, thanks  to  the  Russian  victories, 
is  great. 

What  About  Poland? 

We  are  told  that  the  Red  armies 
threaten  Persia,  and  India.  It  is  net  at 
all  likely  that  they  do.  But  for  propa- 
ganda work  it  is  highly  useful  to  assume 
that  India  is  in  grave  danger.  That  gives 
the  necessary  excuse  to  complete  the  sub- 
jugation of  Persia,  to  advance  the  Indian 
frontiers  north  and  west,  and  to  concen- 
trate an  army  in  Asia  Minor.  Po'land,  of 
course,  is  the  really  weak  point.  The 
Poles  have  taken  advantage  of  the  dififi- 
cidties  of  the  Lenin  Government,  sur- 
rounded by  foes,  to  occupy  considerable 
areas  which  even  the  liberal  Treaty  did' 
not  give  them.  The  Allies  are  not  in  a 
positic'ii  to  assist  the  Poles  against  the 
Red  armies  save  by  supplying  war 
material.  France,  Poland's  special  pro- 
tector, would  certainly  not  send  a  strong 
army  to  help  the  Poles  fight  the  Rus- 
.  sians.  It  would  be  an  altogether  too 
dangerous  propo'sition.  The  present  Ger- 
man Governiment  would,  no  doubt,  keep 
aloof,  but  it  may  be  upset  at  any  time — 
that  event  is  even  probable  soon,  and  its 
more  violent  successor  might  seize  the 
oppcrtunity     of     getting    back     its     lost 
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eastern  districts,  might  not  be  able  to 
resist  the  opportunity  of  crippling  France 
by  assisting  the  Russians  to  annihilate  a 
French  army  in  Poland.  The  French 
people  in  any  case  would  not  be  prepared 
to  shed  their  blood  to  rescue  a  State 
which  co'uld  only  be  maintained  by  means 
of  foreign  bayonets.  The  Poles  will  have 
to  make  peace  with  Lenin,  will  have  to 
pay  the  price  of  whatever  peace  he  de- 
mands. Probably  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment would  be  quite  prepared  to  allow 
the  Poles  complete  home  rule,  but  would 
insist  on  Poland  joining  the  United 
States  of  Russia.  If  such  an  arrange- 
ment were  made,  a  revision  of  the 
Treaty,  so  far  as  the  cession  of  German 
territo-ry  to  Poland  is  concerned,  would 
inevitably  follow.  Peace  on  similar 
terms  would  also  be  made  with  the  Baltic 
States.  The  Bolsheviki  believe  in  the 
principle  of  self-determination,  to  which 
at  .one  time  the  Allies  gave  lip  service, 
and  would  apparently  allow  wholly  Ger- 
man districts  to  revert  to  Germany  if  the 
people  so  desired,  would  be  willing  to 
cede  Bessarabian  districts  to  Roumania 
if  the  inhabitants  wished  for  union.  But 
it  is  altogether  unlikely  that  they  would 
agree  to  the  creation  of  new  independent 
States  at  the  expense  of  Russia.  Within 
the  Russian  Union  these  States  could 
have  self-government,  but  they  would 
have  to  remain  part  af  Russia. 

The  "  Ramshackte  "  Empire  To-day. 

One  of  the  things  for  which  the  Allies 
fought  was  the  liberation  of  the  "  sub- 
ject races  "  of  Austria.  The  ramshackle 
Empire  was  to*  be  dismembered,  and  we 
were  to  have  permanent  Peace  in  Cen- 
tral Europe.  The  new  States  were  to  have 
frontiers  drawn  on  ethnological  lines,  and 
everyone  was  to  be  happy  in  future. 
The  map-makers  in  Paris  took  no  notice 
of  physical,  economic  or  historical  con- 
siderations. It  mattered  not  to  them  that 
railways,  roads,  water  routes  could  not 
be  swmmarily  cut  without  harm  to  the 
who'le  of  Europe.  The  chief  asset  of 
Slovakia  is  its  great  forests.  The  wo'od 
went  to  market  in  Buda-Pest,  with  which 
the  Carpathian  slopes  were  connected  by 
a  fan  of  railways.  The  products  of 
Bohemia  went  to  Vienna  and  Buda-Pest. 
The  new  State  of  Czecho-Slovakia  has 
pro'hibited  trade  with  Hungary  and 
Austria.      Transyhania    has   becii    given 


to     Roumania,     and    that    country    has- 
grabbed  a  good  deal  of  extra  Hungarian 
territory    as    well.      But    Roumania    is 
divided  from  Transylvania  by  the  natural 
barrier  of  the  Alps,  and  all  the  latter's 
railways   run   to   Buda-Pest,   its   natural 
market.    The  cutting  up  of  the  Dual  Em-' 
pire  by  the  Allies  has  doomed  both  Buda- 
Pest  and  Vienna,  two'  mighty  cities  left 
like  two  heads  amputated  from  the  bodies 
which  were  meant  to  support  them.     But 
in  destroying  these  towns,  the  Allies  have 
at  the  same  time  deprived  the  new  States 
of    their    natural    markets.      Roumania 
does  not  want  the  products  of  Transyl- 
vania as  she  grows  similar  ones  herself. 
Czecho-Slovakia  fed  most  of  Austria ;  it 
will    reluctantly   have   to    feed   Germany 
instead,  and  in  return  will  get  German 
goods.     It   is   a  bold  thing  to  prophesy 
in  these  days,  but  I  venture  to  forecast 
that  within  five  years  Vienna  will  have 
shrunk  to  a  city  the  size  of  Sydney,  and 
Austria  will   have  joined  up  with  Ger- 
many.    Further,  that  Bohemia  and  Slo- 
vakia will  have  split,  and  that  the  former 
will  either  have  become  a  "  nationalities 
State "    like    Switzerland,    or    will    have 
been    divided    into    German    and    Czech 
districts,   the   former  uniting  with   Ger- 
many.    The  people  of  Hungary  and  the 
people  of  Roumania  will  have  come  to 
some  sort  of  agreement,  but  there  will 
no  longer  be  a  king  at  Bucharest.  Greater 
Serbia   will   have   wrested   Fiume    from 
Italy,   and    Trieste    will    be    sinking   in 
decay.     The   only   possible   salvation   of 
Austria  seems  to  be  union  with  Germany, 
and,    before    five     years    have    passed, 
France  will  no  longer  be  able  to  enforce 
her  veto. 

The  Turk  to  Stay  in  Europe. 

The  suggestion  put  forward  in  our  last 
issue  that  the  rivalries  of  the  Entente 
Powers  would  result  in  the  Turk  remain- 
ing at  Constantinople  seems  near  realisa- 
tion. Great  Britain  is  said  to  favour  the 
idea,  although  during  the  war  she  was 
foremost  in  declaring  that  the  Turk  must 
be  thrust  ooit  of  Europe,  and  that  the 
people  who  had  experienced  his  blight- 
ing yoke  must  be  freed  for  all  time. 
During  the  war,  however,  England  was 
first  an  Ally  of  Russia,  and  later,  when 
Russia  disru])ted,  had  no  fear  of  her. 
Now,  however,  the  old  Russian  bogey, 
which  formerly  forced  us  into  the  arms 
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ai  the  Turks,  has  been  revived,  and  once 
again  the  British  Government  seems  in- 
clined to  "  back  the  wrong  horse."  A 
revived  Russia  will  have  a  good  deal  to 
say  about  Constantinople,  and  if  the  ob- 
ject is  to  prevent  her  getting  an  outlet 
to  the  warm  seas — that  was  the  British 
policy  far  decades — then  clearly  England 
would  find  it  much  more  easy  of  realisa- 
tion if  the  Turks  were  left  in  possession 
of  Constantinople  instead  of  the  narrow 
straits  being  handed  over  to  some  inter- 
national body  which  could  not  check 
Russia.  Another  strong  reason  why 
Great  Britain  is  now  favouring  the  Turks 
is  because  of  the  troubles  which  are  oc- 
curring in  Egypt,  India  and  elsewhere. 
Syria  has  at  last  been  handed  over  to  the 
French,  and,  as  was  well  known  would  be 
the  case,  trouble  has  at  once  followed. 
The  French  cannot  get  on  with  the 
Turks,  and  the  latter  are  strongly  oppos- 
ing the  troops  of  our  Allies.  It  is  clear 
that  France  will  have  a  Syrian  war  on 
her  hands,  but  it  will  not  be  very  formid- 
able by  comparision  with  an  adventure 
into  Poland.  Still,  the  opposition  of  the 
people  to  French  control  is  not  a  happy 
augury  for  the  early  pacification  of  Asia 
Minor  and  the  redemption  of  the  Allies' 
pledges  to  the  Armenians.  The  Turks 
have  apparently  assembled  a  quite  re- 
spectable army  to  oppose  the  Greek  ad- 
vance from  Smyrna,  and  in  Armenia 
they  are  said  to  be  joining  hands  with  the 
Bolsheviki. 

American  Senate  and  Treaty. 

The  American  Senate  has  not  yet  rati- 
fied the  Treaty,  and  America  is  much 
criticised  for  refusing  to  endorse  the 
League  of  Nations,  of  which  President 
Wilson  was  the  protagonist,  and  which 
he  forced  down  the  throats  of  the  other 
delegates  at  Paris.  Yet,  when  we  ex- 
amine the  Senate's  reservations,  we  find 
that  they  do  for  America  what  every 
other  Great  Porwer  has  already  done  for 
its  special  interest.  That  is  to  say,  the 
Senators  who  oppose  ratification  as  it 
stands,  take  the  view  of  Clemenceau, 
Lloyd  George,  Orlando,  Mr.  Hughes  and 
the  rest  that  ideals  are  all  very  well,  but 
there  must  be  safeguards.  As  the  Treaty 
emerged  from  Paris,  it  was  based  on  the 
one-sided  theory  that  the  old-fashioned 
diplomacy  of  the  secret  treaties  was  valid 
for  Europe,   while  the  newer   ideal   of 


the  League  was  valid  for  America.     Tht 
United  States  was  to  guarantee,  on  be- 
half  of   an   ideal   League  of   Nations,   ; 
settlement  based  on  the  very  oldest  tra- 
ditions  of    the   European    Chancellories 
The  Senate  baulked  at  this.     It  is  cleai 
enough  that  had  the  European  Allies  nc 
reverted  to  the  old  system  in  the  Treat} 
had  they,  loo,   relied  on  the  League  a 
President   Wilson   did,   then  the   Senat 
would  not  have  insisted  on  modification: 
But,  faced  with  the  British,  French  ar 
Italian  reservations  to  the  League,  t'l 
Senate   proceeded   to   make   reservatioi 
also.     Their  reservations  are  the  Amer 
can  equivalent  for  the  Saar,  the  milita- 
cordon,  the  occupied  provinces,  the  ind 
finite  reparations,    Fiume    and  the  re; 
The  Senate  reservations,  like  the  Treai 
itself,  are  not  conceived  in  the  intere 
of  world  Peace,  are  reckless  of  the  coj 
sequences,  are  inspired  solely  by  a  n: 
rowly     national     view     of     the     futu 
America,  in  fact,  has  swung  into  line  \ 
hind  the  other  Allies,   and,  in  the  pi 
posed  reservations,  copies  their  doings 
Versailles. 

Only  the  Workers  can  Abolish  War. 

The  Americans  ceased  to  be  ideali 
much  later  than  the  other  Allies,     h 
their  reservations  been  made  before  i 
Treaty  was  signed,  no  surprise  whate- 
would  have  been  exhibited.    It  is  beca 
they  objected  to  being  the  only  ideali   " 
in  the  matter,  after,  instead  of  beft    - 
the    signature    that    has    trouble    ari'    ^ 
The   Senators  have   apparently  come    f 
look   at   the   matter  like   Lloyd   Geor    ^ 
Clemenceau,  Orlando,  Mr.  Hughes,  . 
the  rest,  and  agree  with  these  statesn  ^e 
that   nothing   is   to   be   sacrificed  to     *is 
future  peace  of  the  world.    They  art    Y- 
fact,  but  carrying  out  the  real  spirit  he 
the    Peace    Conference.      It   now   mr  iiy 
little   diflPerence   whether  the  Americ  ^^^ 
sign  or  not.     By  their  actions  at  Pc    0 
and  during  the  last  couple  of  months     d, 
Allies  have  lost  any  moral  authority  t   ^y 
may  have  had  in  Europe.     The  Ler  ^s-t 
may  be  set  up,  but  it  will  be  flouted     ^^ 
as  the  Allies  were  flouted  by  d'Annui    ^'^^ 
by  the  Roumanians,  by  the  Serbs,  b>    ''O 
Turks.     The  Treaty  is  based  on  f      t<^ 
and  as  the  League  has  no  force  bei     ' 
it.  cui  bono?    The  great  opportunity  ^^ 
gone.      Balance     of     power    and    se  ^^ 
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either  merely  be  the  instrument  of  the 
Entente  Powers,  the  recognised  moutli- 
piece  af  their  Allied  statesmen,  or  it  will 
be  a  sort  of  a  glorified  Hague  Tribunal, 
to  which  a  certain  class  of  minor  dis- 
putes will  be  referred  for  settlement. 
And  we  had  hoped  so  much  that  this  war 
would  .lead  to  a  better  state  of  things! 
The  Versailles  failure  drives  us  back  to 
the  old  belief  that  the  workers  of  the 
world  alone  can  make  war  impossible. 
It  is  they  who  have  to  bear  the  brunt, 
it  is  they  who  suffer  and  die,  but  hitherto 
they  have  had  no  voice  whatever  in  de- 
ciding whether  they  shall  hght  or  not.  If 
when  the  statesmen  and  military  chiefs 
have  decided  on  war,  the  workers — the 
cannoii  fodder — refuse  to  fight,  then,  and 
only  then,  can  peace  come  to  the  world ! 

How  "  Scraps  of  Paper"  are  Honoured. 

When  the  Armistice  was  signed,  on 
November  11th,  1918,  all  the  Allies 
agreed  to  be  bound  by  what  are  known 
as  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points.  Not  a 
few  of  these,  when  it  came  to  defining 
them,  proved  to  be  somewhat  ambiguous, 
and  they  were  dodged  and  stretched  in 
every  possible  way  to  make  them  fit  in 
with  the  terms  as  finally  drawn  up. 
There  is  one  of  them,  though,  which  is 
absolutely  clear,  and  although  no  effort 
was  made  to  embody  it  in '  the  Peace 
Treaty,  it  was  so*  definite  that  there  was 
general  agreement  that  its  direction 
would  be  given  force  to  by  the  Powers 
concerned.  It  reads :  "  The  removal,  as 
far  as  possible,  of  all  economic  barriers 
and  the  establishment  of  an  equality  of 
irade  conditions  among  all  nations  con- 
senting to  the  Peace,  and  associating 
themselves  for  its  maintenance."  The 
way  in  which  Mr.  Hughes  is  carrying 
out  this  condition,  which  is  supposed  to 
bind  Australia,  is  to  absolutely  prohibit 
the  impccrtation  of  German  goods  into 
the  Commonwealth.  Not  satisfied  with 
that,  he  goes  a  step  further  and  prohibits 
the  export  of  any  Australian  goods  to 
Germany.  Australia  is  the  only  country 
which  has  determined  to  embark  on  an- 
other war  immediately  Peace  has  been 
declared.  America  has  been  trading  with 
Germany  since  the  Armistice,  despite  th< 
fact  that  technically  a  state  cf  war  stiii 
exists  between  the  two  countries.  Trade 
between  England  and  Germany  is  not 
only  permitted,  but  is  being  encouraged 


by  the  Government,  whilst  France  is 
strongly  competing  for  German  goods. 
In  fact,  French  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants are  being  urged  to  make  their 
purchases  in  Germany  rather  than  in 
England  or  America,  owing  to  the  ad- 
vantage they  get  because  cf  the  great 
depreciation  of  the  mark. 

Mr.  Hughes  and  the  Boycott. 

During  the  war  Mr.  Hughes  has  been 
able  to  do  exactly  what  he  liked  in  Aus- 
tralia. He  had  autocratic  power,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  use  it.  But,  having  had 
this  power  for  the  last  five  years,  he 
seems  to  imagine  that  it  is  his  for  all 
time,  and  the  extraordinary  thing  is  that 
the  people  have  become  so  accustomed 
to  the  Government  doing  what  it  pleased 
without  any  reference  to  Parliament  or 
country,  that  they,  too,  have  forgotten 
that  the  bad  days  of  unlimited  Minis- 
terial and  military  authority  are  at  last 
over.  Thus,  instead  of  saying,  "  What 
are  we  going  to  do  about  trading  with 
Germany  ?"  everyone  was  asking,  "  What 
is  Mr.  Hughes  going  to  do?"  It  was  per- 
fectly obvious  what  he  would  do.  He 
had  agitated  for  the  economic  Confer- 
ence in  Paris,  the  abject  of  which  was 
to  commit  the  Allies  to  a  boycott  of 
Germany  after  the  war  was  oven — a 
Conference  which  undoubtedly  hardened 
the  German  resistance,  and  prolonged  the 
war.  He  has  used  "  No  trade  with  Ger- 
many "  as  an  election  cry.  When  he  re- 
turned from  England,  he  was  asked 
about  future  commercial  relations,  and 
replied,  "If  you  want  trade  with  Ger- 
many, you  must  get  someone  else."  True, 
had  the  people  actually  voted  on  the 
question,  and  had  they  decided  to  resume 
trade  relations,  Mr.  Hughes  would  have 
done  as  he  did  when  conscription  was 
defeated.  He  wo'uld  have  taken  exceed- 
ing good  care  that  "  someone  else  "  did 
not  have  a  look  in.  Still,  with  this  re- 
cord, Mr.  Hughes,  in  the  brief  space  of 
absolute  authority  left  him,  could  do  no 
other  than  carry  out  his  boycott  pro- 
posals. That  his  prohibition  hits  Aus- 
tralia hard  is  nothing  to  him,  of  course. 
He  cannot  back  up  his  boycott  with  any 
real  argument ;  he  can  only  appeal  to  the 
sentiment  of  vindictive  revenge.  He  docs 
not.  pretend  that  the  boycott  is  necessary 
ta  prevent  Germany  dumping.  He  does 
not  pretend  that  German  goods  are  not 
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better  than  tluoc  wc  at  present  have  to 
put  up  with.  Me-  does  not  pretend  that 
there  is  not  cryiuj,'  need  for  the  very 
supphes  Cierniany  can  give.  He  does  not 
l)retend  e\en  that  it  will  hurt  (Germany 
if  we  refuse  irr  trade  with  her.  He 
thinks  a  boycott  is  popubir,  and  there- 
fore he  uses  the  passing;  hours  of  liis 
autocratic  power  to  start  that  boycott. 

A     Great     Opportunity    for    the    Farmers' 
Party. 

Mr.  Huijlies,  months  ago,  stated  that 
he  would  pillory  the  profiteers — he  has 
nc:  broujjht  a  single  one  to  tiic  stocks ! 
Instead.  he  has  facilitated  their 
mamtuvres  by  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of  various  necessary  commodi- 
ties, and  proposes  to  perpetuate  the 
evil  by  erecting  a  high  tariff  wall 
and  boycotting  Germany.  In  the 
first  of  my  articles  on  "  What 
should  Australia  do?"  I  showed  that 
high  freight,  shortage  of  shipping,  and 
lack  of  supplies  had  had  the  same  result 
in  Australia  as  would  a  prohibitive  tariff. 
We  have  been  living  for  the  last  four 
years  in  the  isolation  which  such  a  tariff 
would  create — and  what  have  we  got? 
High  prices  for  every  necessity,  prcrfiteers 
galore !  As  supplies  from  abroad  dim- 
inish, and  are  finally  unobtainable,  so 
articles  made  here  automatically  increase 
in  price.  Only  by  allowing  healthy  com- 
petition again  can  we  hope  to  have  prices 
drop,  can  we  expect  the  profiteer  to 
vanish.  But  Mr.  Hughes  is  committed 
to  a  policy  which  fosters  the  profiteer, 
which  increases  the  cost  of  living  for 
everyone  in  the  Commonwealth.  With 
the  signing  of  Peace  pre-war  conditions 
are  re-established.  Ministers  are  once 
more  responsible  to  Parliament,  can  no 
longer  govern  the  country  by  Order-in- 
Council  and  Regulation  under  the  W^ar 
Precautions'  Act.  Mr.  Hughes  is  no 
longer  Tsar;  Parliament  is  his  master. 
Obviously  there  is  a  great  opportunity 
for  the  Farmers'  Party.  Untied  to  Mr. 
Hughes"  chariot  w^heels  like  the  pledged 
Naticnialists,  its  members  can  voice  their 
real  feelings,  and  can  try  to  reflect  in 
Parliament  the  desires  of  their  consti- 
•  tuents.  They  can  protest  against  the 
autocratic  methods  of  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, can  speedily  bring  him  to  heel.  They 
can  do  it,  too,  without  upsetting  the  Gov- 
ernment. All  they  need  do  is  to  insist 
on  the   re-establishment   of  that   Parlia- 


mentary authority  over  Ministerial 
action  which  existed  before  the  war. 
Therein  they  would  have  the  cordial  sup- 
port not  only  of  the  Labour  Party  but 
also  of  the  more  independent  National- 
ists. All  they  require  is  the  help  of  a 
couple  of  Mr.  Hughes'  party,  and  they 
can  control  the  situation.  Let  us  hope 
for  the  good  of  Australia  that  they  get 
that  hel]i. 

Some    Things   We   Must    Have  from    Ger- 
many. 

It  can  hardly  be  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  the  farmers  of  Australia  that 
Mr.  Hughes  lias  absolutely  prohibited 
them  from  selling  their  wheat,  their  meat 
and  their  wool  direct  to  Germany.  That 
the  Gemians  will  ultimately  get  the  Aus- 
tralian wool  and  other  produce  they  want 
is  quite  obvious.  Why  should  the  Aus- 
tralian farmer  have  to  pay  a  third  party's 
profits  in  the  transaction?  Nat  only  does 
the  farmer  want  to  sell  his  products 
where  and  how  he  likes,  he  is  also 
anxious  to  get  his  implements,  the 
machinery  he  needs,  and  his  fencing  at 
the  lowest  possible  price.  He  cannot  pos- 
sibly approve  of  the  imposing  of  restric- 
tions which  eliminate  competition  and 
leave  him  at  the  mercy  of  the  local  manu- 
facturer, who  has  not  hesitated  to  fleece 
him  during  the  last  few  years.  Ger- 
many produces  many  things  he  wants, 
which  he  can  obtain  nowhere  else,  and 
one  wG'uld  imagine  his  representatives 
would  see  to  it  that  the  embargo  on  their 
importation  was  lifted.  Even  Mr. 
Hughes,  bitterly  as  it  must  hurt  him,  has 
been  compelled  to  lift  his  boycott  as  far 
as  dyes  are  concerned.  If  he  w^ere 
thoroughly  consistent  he  oaight  to  have 
refused  to  allow  these  much-wanted  dyes 
to  enter  Australia.  We  are  just  as  badly 
in  need  of  other  things  Germany  pro- 
duces, which  he  absolutely  prohibits.  The 
case  of  the  dyes  is,  however,  a  good  il- 
lustration of  the  absurdity  of  attempting 
to  permanently  shut  out  all  German 
goods.  Already  there  is  much  grumbling 
at  the  prohibition.  Our  shops  want  toys 
and  perfumes  and  gloves  and  socks,  and 
enamelware  and  aluminium  pots  and 
pans,  and  fancy  goods  and  glass  and 
glassware  and  stationery.  Our  manufac- 
turers want  pipes  and  tubes  and  house 
fittings,  and  wire  netting  and  electric  ap- 
pliances and  paper  and  inks.  Our  ai.,'  i- 
culturists  want  cheap  but   reliable  tool«; 
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fertilisers  and  implejiieiits.    Our  chemists  breaking  up   of   the   German   metal   ring 

want    drugs   and    the   like   of   which,    in  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  was  a  blessing, 

1913,  no  less   than    £ir)8,000  worth  were  not  a  curse,  to  Australia  in  the  pre-war 

imported  from  Germany.    These  are  just  years.      If   our  boycott   is   preserved,   as 

a  few  of  the  things  a  hasty  review  shows  Mr.  Hughes  would  apparently  preserve 

that  we  want.     During  the  war  we  have  it   if  he  could,   for  years   Germany  will 

obtained  some  from  Japan,  but  for  the  refuse  to  buy  from  us  and  we  will  have 

-most  part  we  have  done  without  or  have  to  seek  other  markets, 

had  to  make  shift  with  inefficient  substi-  .^^^  Argentina's  Hands. 

tutes.     Is    Mr.    Hughes    vendetta   to   be  ,                •  i 

allowed    to    interfere    with    our    getting  Our    greatest    present    and    potentia 

Them  again?  rival  far  world  trade  is  Argentina,  and 

Mr.  Hughes'  bovcott  offers  that  country 

Eliminating  One  of  Our  Best  Customers.  ^^^  opportunity  she  will  not  fail  to  seize. 

I    have   touched   thus    far   merely   on  She   can    supply    Germany    with    wheat, 
the  local  eft'ect  of  the  Prime  Minister's  with  wool,  with  hides  and  with  meat,  send 
boycott.      Ho^v    is    the   matter   likely   to  her  everything,  in  fact,  that  we  can,  save 
touch    our    world    relations?      We    can  juetals.      Trvie.    at   present    she    has    not 
hardly  assume  that  our  boycott  will  seri-  many    merinos,    but     in    a     few     years 
ously  damage  Germany.    Before  the  war  Uruguay  will  have  flocks  which  will  com- 
we  purchased  iT, 153, 000  worth  of  Ger-  pare  in  size  with  our  own.     Much  has 
man      goods,      and      Germany      bought  been  dene  to  disparage  and  alienate  the 
£13,800,000    worth    of    Australian    pro-  German  settlers  in  our  midst,  but  even 
ducts.     Germany,  that  is  to  say,  was  a  their  bitterest  detractors  have  reluctantly 
far  better  customer  of  ours  than  we  were  to     admit     that     they     make     excellent 
of  hers,  and  the  boycott,  if  it  could  be  farmers   and   agriculturists.      In   trading 
rigorously   enforced,    would    damage    us  with  Argentina  Germany  will  be  trading 
just  about  twice  as  much  as  it  would  her.  largely  with  her  own  sons,  for  it  is  cer- 
It  is  not  Germany  who  would  worry;  it  tain  that  many   of   the   15,000,000   Ger- 
is  we  who  would  be  hurt.     Go  into  any  mans  who  will  be  forced  to  leave  Europe 
large  wholesale  cr  retail  house,  and  you  will  find  their  way  to  Argentina,  Uruguay 
will  find  some  article  or  other  which  is  and  Brazil.     The  reason  why  our  trade 
1' "gently    wanted     as     can     only     come  with    Germany    flourished    was    because 
i  om    Germany.       German    goo-ds    had  Germany   wanted  our   products   and   we 
<  stablished    a    reputation    for    reliability  wanted  her  goods.     What  other  country 
and   cheapness,   a   combination   no   other  is  in  the  same  positic.  'owards  us?   Eng- 
country's  products  enjoyed.    The  refusal  land,  of  course,  but  i  le  boycott  against 
ta  allow  them  to  come  in  means  that  we  all    goods   contain in-^    more    than    5    per 
liave  to  pay  high  prices  for  things  which  cent.  O'f  German  material  will  bar  much 
other  peoples  will  get  cheaply,  have  to  of  what  England  could  send  us.     Italy 
take    poor    stuff    whilst    more    fortunate  wants  wheat  and  wool,  but  makes  hardly 
folk   elsewhere,    who   have   not   plunged  anything  we  want.     France  wants  wool, 
into  a  vindictive  and  senseless  economic  but  hardly  more  than  she  took  before  the 
war  get  the   good   supplies   we   used  to  war.      Russia,    Roumania    and    the    new 
obtain.     At  present,  of  course,  there  is  Austrian  States  are  not  in  need  of  any- 
so  great  a  demand  for  our  products  that  thing   we    can   grow.      Impractical,    hot- 
there  is    no    need    to  concern  ourselves  headed.  Aindictive,   Mr.  Hughes  decrees 
over  the  loss  of  the  German  market.  The  that   there   shall   be   no  trade   with   Ger- 
prices  cbtained  are  so  high  that  we  can  many.      No   Allied   statesman    advocates 
well    afford   to    allow   the   American    or  the  boycott.     Mr.  Hughes  thinks  it  quite 
English   middleman   to   make   a    further  easy  to  cut  German  trade  out  altogether, 
lirofit  on  selling  our  goods  to  Germany.  British.   French,    Italian    and   American 
But  the  time  is  coming  when  this  happy  statesmen   realise  that   it   is  not  possible 
state   of   affairs   will   pass,   and   we   will  to  ignore  70,000,000  people,  and  that  if 
want    to     sell     direct     to    Germany   and  they  hope  to  get   anything  out   of   Ger- 
eliminate    the    middleman.      It    is    even  many  they  must  assist,  not  hinder,  the  re- 
conceivable  that  the  time  is  not  far  dis-  establishment    of    commercial    relations, 
tant    when    we    will    actually    regret    the  One    recognises,    of    course,    that     Mr. 
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I  lushes  has  to  "  save  his  face."  J  Ic  has 
shrieked  ami  shoutetl  so  niueli  ahoul  l)oy- 
cotting  Ciennaiiy  that,  whilst  the  power 
remains  to  him  to  do  so,  he  must,  per- 
force, start  that  l)oycott.  It  is  to  be 
haped,  thouj^h,  that  when  Parliament  re- 
fuses to  allow  him  to  continue  his  insane 
policy,  he  will  honour  his  declaration: 
"If  you  want  trade  with  Germany,  you 
must  get  someone  else."  If  Parlia- 
ment insists  on  the  raising  of  the  em- 
bargo against  Germany,  the  least  Mr. 
Hughes  coiild  do  would  be  to  resign. 
Does  anyone  believe,  though,  that  there 
is  the  remotest  chance  of  his  doing  so  ? 

"  Peace  "—Not  Yet  for  Internees. 

Now  that  the  ratification  of  the  Protocol 
ends  the  state  of  war,  there  ought  to'  be 
no  further  excuse  for  retaining  Austra- 
lian citizens  behind  barbed  wire  at  Holds- 
worthy  camp.  Yet.  apparently,  quite  a 
number  are  still  interned  there  waiting 
the  Government's  pleasure.  These  men 
are  not  prisoners  of  war ;  they  are  natur- 
alised (iermans.  who  have  been  detained 
by  the  Government  on  the  ground  that 
when  at  large  they  were  dangerous  to 
the  community.  It  is  extremely  doiibt- 
ful  whether  their  incarceration  was  ever 
necessary,  for  what  could  they  possibly 
have  done  to  injure  the  cause  of  the 
Allies  with  every  means  of  communica- 
tion between  them  and  Europe  in  the 
hands  of  vigilant  censors?  Conceivably 
they  might  have  been  of  some  remote  use 
to  the  Gneisnau  and  Schanihorst,  but 
after  these  vanished  from  the  Pacific  no 
further  opportunity  for  harmfulness 
existed.  Undoubtedly  some  were  put  be- 
hind barbed  wire,  because  they  were  re- 
garded as  disloyal,  and  numbers  found 
themselves  there  because  someone  had  a 
spite  against  them,  but  the  majority  went 
there  because  the  public  demanded  that 
the  Government  should  "  do  something." 
Not  a  single  one  of  them  was  ever  told 
why  he  was  interned,  not  one  has  ever 
had  an  opportunity  of  refuting  the  un- 
known charges  against  him.  The  so- 
called  "  enquiry "  before  the  Aliens 
Board  and  the  Release  Board  was  an 
utter  farce,  the  internee  having  merely 
to  answer  a  few  stereatyped  questions, 
the  decision  being  made  not  on  what  he 
said,  but  on  the  contents  of  the  papers 
concerning  him  supplied  by  the  Defence 
Department   about   which    he   knew   no- 


thing. Many  of  the  men  still  at  Holds- 
worthy  have  been  incarcerated  for  five 
years  on  charges  ai  which  they  are  ignor- 
ant, and  which,  in  many  cases,  if  inves- 
tigated, would  prove  quite  incorrect. 
That  they  committed  no  real  offence  is 
shown  by  their  being  (juietly  released^ 
when  the  spirit  moved  tlie  Defence  De- 
])arlment.  What  the  majority  of  these 
men  demand  is  an  enquiry — an  open  en- 
(|uiry  into  their  several  cases.  Why,  if 
they  are  not  deported,  are  they  now  al- 
lowed at  libert},  and  if  permitted  to  go 
now  why  were  they  kept  confined  for  a 
year  and  more  after  the  war  had  ended  ? 
Are  they  not  justified  in  assuming  that 
the  only  reason  for  their  continued  im- 
prisonment was  petty  and  vindictive 
spite  ? 

Mr.  Holman  for  Investigation. 

It  appears  that  some  of  these  men  who 
were  interned  and  who  have  been  liber- 
ated are  of  sutficient  standing  to'  have 
been  nominated  for  borough  councillors 
in  New  South  \\^ales.  Strong  protests 
have  been  raised,  and  a  deputation  visited 
Mr.  Holman.  He  was  "  wholly  sym- 
pathetic," and  asserted  that  he  would 
bring  in  legislation  if  necessary  to  have 
all  men  who  had  been  interned  disfran- 
chised for  municipal  elections — unless 
they  tvere  able  to  clear  themselves  at  an 
enquiry.  An  enquiry  is  just  what  these 
men  want,  and  Mr.  Holman  'has  in- 
directly promised  it  to  them.  Yet  he 
will  find  that  the  Defence  Department 
will  refuse  to  allow  the  evidence  on  which 
these  men  were  interned  to  be  divulged. 
What  will  Mr.  Holman  do  then?  The 
very  suggestion  an  his  part  that  an  en- 
quiry should  be  held  shows  that  he,  like 
plenty  of  other  people,  believes  that  in 
many  cases  there  was  no  real  ground  for 
interning  these  men.  The  question  is 
going  to  be  a  really  interesting  one. 
These  men  are  in  many  cases  naturalised 
subjects  of  loiig  standing.  Many  were 
actually  born  in  Australia.  Suppos- 
ing, at  last  released,  they  claim  a 
public  enquiry  into  the  reasons  why 
they  were  interned,  would  it  not  have 
to  be  granted  them?  A  man  who 
could  prove  that  he  had  been  wrong- 
fully interned  would,  of  course,  have 
grounds  for  heavy  damages,  and  for  that  [ 
reason  alone  there  will  be  every  attempt  J 
to  baulk  enquiry.     Still,  Mr.  Holman  is 
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evidently  an  advocate  for  investigation, 
and  the  internees  will,  no  doubt,  be  very 
grateful  to  him. 

New  Zealand  Notes. 

The  holiday  season  revealed  the  pros- 
perity af  New  Zealand.     The  gift  shops 
did  a  roaring  trade,  better  than  ever  be- 
fore, according  ttr  press  reports.     Money 
flowed  merrily.     And   why   not?     New 
Zealand  has  reaped  a  rich  harvest  from 
the  want  prevailing  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world.     Her  income  from  exported 
produce  last  year  was  more  than  twice 
what  she  gained  in  the  year  before  the 
war.     The  complete  to-tal  for  the  year  is 
not   yet   knov^m,   but    for   the   first   nine 
months  alone  the  exports  brought  a  price 
of  £40,271,000.  as  against  £22,578,000  in 
1913.    As  the  imports  of  the  nine  months 
mentioned   cost    only   £22,398,000,    some 
falk  will  have  a  big  surplus  for  the  com- 
ing year. — As  at  most   feasts,  however, 
the  spectre  of  the  poor  relative  intrudes 
— not  only  the  poor  relative  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  but  the  one  up-country 
who,  in  spite  o'f  increased  prices  for  his 
produce,  is  struggling  to  pay  interest  on 
a  hugely  inflated  mortgage,  and  to  buy 
necessaries,  toys  and  bonbons  at  a  cost 
unknown  in  the  past.     Flour  is  at  £16  to 
£16/15/-  a  ton  in   Auckland — about   15 
per  cent,   higher  than   in    Melbourne. — 
The   scarcity   of   housing   is    distressful, 
not  only  in  the  cities,  but  in  the  provin- 
cial -towns.      In    Napier,    a    one-roomed 
"  whare "    was    advertised   to   let ;   there 
were    about    forty    applicants,    including 
some  families  with  four  or  five  children. 
— A  new  scale  of  wages  for  ships'  offi- 
cers has  been  arranged  in  friendly  man- 
ner.    Masters  receive  an  increase  o'f  £5, 
and  officers  an  increase  of  £4  per  month. 
— ^The  export  of   fruit,  which  has  been 
severely  checked  during  the  war,  is  being 
resumed.      The    Government,    as    in   the 
past,  encourages  the  producers  by  guar- 
anteeing them  a  minimum  price  for  ex- 
ported apples — 3/4  for  the  bushel  case. 
This  minimum  is  received  by  the  grower 
clear  of  the   cost  of  case,   packing  and 

(shipping. 
An  analysis  af  the  votes  at  the  general 
election  shows  that  the  sweeping  victory 
of  the  Massey  Government  was  very 
largely  due  to  the  voting  svstem.  The 
average  vote  to  elect  a  Government  mern- 
her  xvn?  only  3931  ;  for  a  Liberal  8611  ; 


for  a  Labour  member  15,125.  Partly 
this  discrepancy  is  due  to  the  policy  O'f 
keeping  tlie  country  electorates  smaller 
than  those  of  the  cities.  On  the  basis 
of  the  votes  cast,  the  Christchurch  Times 
makes  the  following  comparison  between 
a  just  allocation  of  the  seats  in  Parlia- 
ment and  the  actual  allocation : — 

Just  Actual 

Allocation.  Allocation. 

Reformers 28  44 

Liberals       20  18 

Labour 20  11 

Independents      ....  8  3 

West  Australian   Notes. 

Economic   unrest    continues    to    dom- 
inate the  public  life  of  W.A.,  and  to  dis- 
locate many  of  its  activities.     The  dis- 
pute   with    the    Civil    Servants    is    not 
settled  yet,   and  there   is  again  talk  of 
"  going  into   conference,"  and  of   other 
drastic      measures. — The      stoppage      of 
shipping      from      the      East      threatens 
to     restore     rapidly     our     sore     plight 
a     few    months     ago,     when     we-   were 
without     butter,     without     sugar,     with- 
out coal,  without  fencing  wire — without 
a    hundred    other    necessities    of    life. — 
The     Governor,     Sir     William     Ellison- 
Macartney,  is  relinquishing  his  post  this 
month,  after  a  more  sviccessful  term  of 
office    than    his    last   two    or   three   pre- 
decessors scored.     The  people  have  not 
yet  been  told  who  is  to  occupy  Govern- 
ment House  next ;  and,  frankly,  they  are 
not  very  interested. 

General  Birdwood,  the  guest  of  the 
Commonw^ealth,  is  touring  our  show 
places,  prior  to  proceeding  East.  Mr. 
Mitchell,  the  Premier,  has  been  showing 
him  over  his  pet  district,  the  South- 
West,  enthusing  over  the  possibilities  of 
that  region,  and  the  great  prospects  of 
W.A.  generally.  He  endeavours  to  im- 
press upon  the  visitor  the  necessity  of 
immigration  from  Britain.  "  Come  in 
your  thousands,'"  is  the  message  the 
general  is  to  take  back.  Mr.  Mitchell 
wisely  said  nothing  about  finance.  When 
he  exclaimed,  "  Come  in  your  thou- 
sands," he  must  have  mentally  added. 
".     .     .     ,     and  bring  your  thousands!" 

A  new  Prices  Regulation  Commission, 
consisting  of  three  members,  has  been  ap- 
pointed under  the  Act  passed  last  Decem- 
ber. So  far,  only  areas  and  a  list  of  the 
necessary  commodities  with  which  the 
Commission  intends  to  deal  have  been 
proclaimed.  Perth,  9/1/20. 
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•W     W     f     f     f  •     To    see    our^els    as    itKers    see    us.-BURhS.       ^ 


J 


On  the  subject  of  British  intervention 
in  Russia,  David  Low — who  is  making 
such  a  hit  in  LcMcion — suggests  that 
Lloyd  George,  by  his  ImperiaUst  fishing 
in  Russian  waters  is  quaHfying  to  keep 
company  with  Kaiser  Wilhelm  in  "  Re- 
actionary Do'ttyville."  Another  picture 
by  the  same  artist,  shows  the  struggle  the 
British   Premier  is  having  with  the  op- 


]:)Osing  elements  of  his  coalition  in  regard 
lo  Russian  policy. 

More  severe  condemnation  comes  from 
a  Norwegian  paper,  which  represents 
Peace  begging  for  admission  to  Russia, 
but  blocked  by  a  British  soldier — unless 
she   will    herself    enlist    in    the    British 


army 


American     papers     and     others     give 


Hvepsen  ] 


[Christiania. 
BRITAIN,    RUSSIA   AND    PEACE. 
Peace  may  not  enter  Russia  unless   she  dresses  in   a   British   uniform. 
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Big»£.¥ii<efaa5sv 


De    Note7ik7-aker.]  [Amsterdam. 

THE    SUGAR   PROFITEER. 


Star.]  [London. 

FISHING    IN    RUSSIAN    WATERS. 
"  How  long  liave  5'ou  been  fishing  there?" 
"  Two   years." 
"  Caught   anything?" 
"  No." 
"  Come   ijiside."  , 

various  phases  cf  the  industrial  strife, 
from  which  the  "  neutrals  "  suffer  hardly 
less  than  the  combatants.  The  blessings 
of  peace  are  pictured  by  some,  but  ap- 
parently without  strong  hope  that  either 
party  will  prefer  that  way  to  a  clash  of 


John   B^lll.'] 

He  tracks  the  little  profiteer. 

His  eyes  glued  on  the  ground ; 
But  he'd   find  a  bigger   culprit  near, 
If  he'd  only  look  around. 


[London. 


%m0\f*>* 


Star.-] 


NO    ROOM! 


[London. 
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Hvepsen,]  [Christiania. 

IMPOSSIBLE. 

WonKS-OWNER  IIVALPERUD  JUNIOR  (to  Strike 
committee)  :  "  I'm  sorry.  I'd  like  to  be  a 
father  to  you  all,  but  if  j'ou  act  grown-up  like 
me,  I  can't  ca^  I?" 


forces.  The  workers'  point  o-f  view  is 
exceptionally  well  taken  by  the  Chris- 
tiania Hvepsen.  The  youthful  hereditary 
employer  offers  his  men,  in  a  paternal, 
patronising  fashion,  what  they  have  come 
to  consider  an  insult — charity. 


Tribune.]  [New  York. 

RIDING  THE   HIGH  HORSE. 


Sun.JI 


HE  WANTS   SOME   SLEEP. 


Profiteering,   and   the   imbecile   eff. 
af  our  politicians  to  combat  the  evil,  c 


Jugend.}  [Munlq 
POLITICAL    ECONOMY. 

"  See,    children !      All    these    goods  are    ei 
harvested  or  manufactured,  and  then  sold.  "1 

they    are   sold   over   and    over   again,  until 

are   so   dear   that  we  can't   afford   to  buy 
That   is  called   Political   Economy." 


i 
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Hvepsen.]  [Christiania. 

THE    DANGER. 

The       Capitalists  :  The       Capitalists  : 

"  Ah     w<=   (ire   safe.    He        "  Ah,    we    are    in    dan- 
drinks."  ser.      He    reads." 


Westminster   Gazette.^  [London. 

DEEPER   AND   DEEPER. 


\    '-'CO     k-^ 


Pall    Mall    Gazette.]  [London. 

"  TWO    SOULS    WITH    BUT    A    SINGLE 
THOUGHT." 
Austen    Chamberlain    and    John    Bull     (in 
unison):    "Good    Heavens!      This    man's    extra- 
vagance will  be  the   ruin   of  us.     When   will   he 
begin    to   practise   economy?" 


News   of   the    World.]  [London 

JACK   THE    GIANT    KILLER. 
John  Bull:   "Go  for  him,  Jack!     He  isn't  as 
strong  as  he  looks  !" 


Passiiifi    Show.]  [London. 

(The  Minister  of  Agriculture  declares  that 
cows  appreciate  music  while  being  milked,  and 
give  a  greater  yield.) 

Lloyd  George    (sings)  : 

"  Premium    bonds,    premium    bonds ! 
See  how   the   British   investor   responds ! 

Play    up,    dear    Bonar, 

Or  else  I'm  a  goner  ! 
Premium   bonds,    sweet  premium   bonds !" 

tinue  to  provide  an  easy  target  for  the 
gibes  of  the  cartoonists. 

The  British  Government's  lottery  loan 
scheme,  under  -the  name  of  premium 
bonds,  appeals  to  most  of  the  humorous 
papers,  and  they  reflect,  perhaps,  a  con- 
siderable public  opinion. 


star.]  [London. 

NAPOLEON   NORTHCLIFFE. 

The    Shaker   of   Empires  :    "  Awake,    arise !" 
AsQUiTH  :   "  No,  I'd  rather  wait  and  see." 
Thh    S.    of    E. :    "I     know ;     but     I     want    ray 
coffin  for  Lloyd  George." 
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LEAfavt  or  lATvm* 
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-Skw.]  [Pittshursh. 

THI-:   STRICKEN   WORKMAN. 

The  two  minutes'  stoppage  of  work 
called  by  King  George  for  Armistice  Day 
is  appreciated  by  The  Amstcrdainmer  in 
a  happy  variation  of  the  picture,  "  His 
Majesty  the  Baby." 


De  Amsterdavimer.l  [Amsterdam. 

SEL.F-DETERMINATION    FOR    EGYPT. 

The    Sphinx     (to    John     Bull):    "Say,    John, 
what    «s-    self-determination?" 


De   Notenkraker.]  [Amsterdam. 

THE    CHILDREN    OF    VIENNA. 

The  God  of  War  is  a  jealous  god.  He  pun- 
ishes mankind  even  to  the  second  and  the  third 
generation. 


Worker.]  [Brisbane. 

AUSTRALIA'S   NEW   PARLIAMENT:    IT   ALL 

DEPENDS  ON  THE  TUG. 
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THE    CENSOR    AND    I.~By  henry  stead. 


Vll.-WHO    WERE   THE   CENSORS? 


Many  people  have  asked  me  this  ques- 
tion, and  it  is  a  natural  query  to  make, 

,.      for  most   folks   would  like  to  know   the 

I  qualifications  of  the  men  to  whom  was 
entrusted  the  schooling  of  a  whole  nation 
during  the  critical  days  of  the  war.  Ob- 
viously enough,  there  were  certain  special 
qualifications  required  in  censoring  cables 
and  articles,  so  that  they  should  be  safe 
for  the  public  to  read.  The  position  of 
Censor  was  a  highly  responsible  one. 
He  had  to  decide  what  the  people  might 
know.  It  rested  with  him  whether  the 
public  was  permitted  enlightenment  on 
vital  matters  or  not.  He  was,  in  fact, 
news  controller  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  was  directly  responsible  for  keeping 
Australia  entirely  ignorant  of  some  of 
the  most  important  events  which  took 
place  here  and  abroad.  The  curious  part 
is  that  the  man  in  the  street  has  even  yet 
not  quite  realised  that  he  did  not  get  the 
whole  truth  during  the  war,  had,  in  fact, 
to  be  contented  with  just  what  the  all- 
powerful  Censor  thought  sufficiently  in- 
nocuous to  throw  to  him. 

The  men  who  were  entrusted  w  ith  the 
task  of  dealing  out  news  to  the  people 
must  necessarily  have  been  selected,  one 
would  imagine,  for  their  wide  knowledge 
of  international  afifairs.  their  familiarity 
with  European  politics,  their  extensive 
general  information.  Further,  as  it  fell 
to  them  to  correct  immense  numbers  of 
articles  specially  prepared  for  the  press, 
they  must  have  been  au  fait  with  the 
technique  of  prcof-reading  and  correct- 
ing. These  Censors,  being  responsible 
for  the  information  of  a  Continent,  were, 
one.  would  think,  most  carefully  selected, 
^  ind  appointed  only  after  searching  in- 
vestigation   into*   their    special    qualifica- 

.*    tions    for   the    onerous    task.      In    Great 

^•,   Britain  a  man  of  Cabinet  rank  was  Chief 
Censor,   and   his  principal   assistant   was 
,3  journalist  of  the  highest  repute. 
^      The   censorship   in    England     was   no- 

'  Hikhing  like  as   severe  as  in  this  country, 
;  yet  no  one   could   possibly   suggest   that 

lithe  publication  of  information  here  was 
.||ftnore  dangerous  than  at  Hoane.     Yet,  as 

■  ^T  have  shown  in  ])revious  articles  on  the 
Censor,  muc'-  ^hat   appeared  in  English 


periodicals  was  prohibited  publication 
here.  This  suggests,  therefore,  that  the 
Censors  in  Australia  must  have  been  even 
better  fitted  for  the  work  than  were  those 
at  Home — they  got  things  the  latter  used 
to  miss.  An  examination,  therefore,  of 
their  qualifications  is  interesting.  Ap- 
parently, in  making  appointments,  the 
Government  considered  that  the  first 
and  most  important  thing  was  that  the 
Censors  should  hold  commissions  in  the 
Australian  citizen  forces  or  militia. 
Clearly  such  ofiicers  were  eminently 
fitted  to  take  on  a  job  demanding  literary 
experience  and  general  knowledge.  The 
Minister  of  Defence  was  the  "  boss " 
over  the  Censorship,  and  it  is  only 
natural  that,  in  filling  po'sitions  which 
carried  with  them  a  salary  of  £400  a 
year,  he  should  give  preference  to  citizen 
soldiers — or,  rather,  officers — many  of 
whom  had  been  thrown  out  of  their  jobs 
by  the  outbreak  of  war.  After  the  war 
had  been  raging  a  little  over  a  year,  ques- 
tions were  asked  in  Parliament  as  to  how 
many  of  these  valuable  officers — in  the 
Censor's  office  and  in  training  cajmps — 
had  enlisted  or  tried  to  enlist  in  the 
A.I.F.  After  the  publication  of  the  list 
in  Hansard,  several  of  the  Censors  van- 
ished from  our  ken,  and  some  rendered 
excellent  account  of  themselves  at  the 
Front. 

I  have  had  much  experience  of  Cen- 
sors. Good  Censors,  bad  Censors,  con- 
ceited Censor? — who  thought  they  were 
well-informed.  l)Ut  were  crassly  ignorant 
nevertheless  —  hard-working  Censors, 
lazy  Censors,  bullying  Censors,  and 
scared  Censors.  I  am  quite  convinced 
that,  on  the  whole,  they  did  their  diffi- 
cult work  coiiscientiously,  and,  in  most 
cases,  without  showing  any  bias.  But 
the  Censors  one  met  were  not  the  Cen- 
sors who  really  counted.  \\'hen  one  pro- 
tested against  some  glaring  stupidity 
or  ridiculous  deletion,  one  was  told  that 
it  had  been  ordered  by  a  "  higher  author- 
ity," and  when  one  journeyed  over  to  the 
barracks,  and  bearded  him  in  his  den,  he 
again  referred  in  hushed  tones  to  a  still 
"  liigher  authority,"  and  so  it  went  on. 
The  highest  authority  ought  to  have  been 
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the  Cliief  Censor  in  London.  The  high- 
est authority  in  reality  was  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Australia,  who,  vested  by  the 
War  Precautions  Act  with  absolute 
power,  was  only  too  eager  to  use  it. 
True,  he  used  to  refer  in  scathing  man- 
ner to  the  stupidities  of  the  Censors,  but 
actually  he  was  himself  the  chief  Censor, 
and  the  Censors  went  in  fear  and  trem- 
bling because  of  him.  By  means  of  the 
censorshi}),  Mr.  Hughes  was  able  to  con- 
trol the  information  given  the  people. 
The  power  this  gave  him  and  the  advan- 
tage in  political  fights  are  self-evident. 

Actually  the  civilian  officers  who  were 
asked  to  turn  their  idle  hands  to  censor- 
ship were  peculiarly  ill-fitted  for  the  job. 
As  I  have  said,  though,  they  did  their 
conscientious  best,  and  were  quite  good 
fellows  for  the  most  part.  But  their  in- 
experience and  lack  of  general  knowledge 
made  it  necessary  for  the  Deputy  Chief 
Censor  to  draw  up  a  great  many  rules 
and  an  endless  nmnber  of  regulations 
for  their  guidance.  If  they  stuck 
slavishly  to  these  directions,  they  could 
not  get  into  hot  water,  and  therefore  they 
stuck.  A  more  intelligent'  Censor  than 
usual  would  object  to  making  some  ob- 
viously absurd  deletion  to-  conform  to  a 
regulation,  and  might  refer  the  matter  to 
the  "  higher  authority."  But  as  a  rule 
the  regulations  were  rigidly  adhered  to. 
It  sometimes  happened,  though,  that 
something  came  up  in  which  the  Censor 
had  to  exercise  his  judgment  unguided 
by  any  ruling.  He  either  sought  one  or 
ventured  to  do  what  he  thought  right.  As 
a  rule,  however,  he  followed  the  safe 
principle.  "  When  in  doubt,  cut  out." 
The  unfortunate  authar  could  do  nothing 
of  course.  "  Higher  authority  "  would 
always  uphold  the  Censar  in  a  deletion 
though  very  rarely  in  a  failure  to  delete. 

Let  us  examine,  though,  what  quali- 
fications, other  than  the  possession  of  a 
"  commission  "  in  the  Citizen  forces,  the 
Censors  had  who  undertook  the  exceed- 
ingly onerous,  responsible  and  vital  task 
of  deciding  what  the  public  should  know. 
and  what  should  be  withheld  from  it. 
Quite  a  fair  number  of  the  Censors  were 
solicitors,  and.  on  the  whole,  a  lawyer 
made  a  fairly  good  dragon.  That  is  to 
say,  he  was  able  to  understand  and  fo-l- 
low  out  instructions.  Amongst  the  others 
were  a  Rear-Admiral.  a  bank  clerk,  a 
dentist,  a  pearl  diver,  a  wheat  broker,  a 
civil  engineer,  a  sharebroker.  a  farmer,  a 


chemist,  a  commercial  traveller,  a  monu- 
mental mason,  an  accountant,  a  filing 
clerk,  an  indent  agent,  a  postmaster,  an 
auctioneer,  a  diamond  merchant,  an 
architect,  a  tomato  sauce  manufacturer, 
a  schoolmaster,  a  land  agent,  a  clergy- 
man, a  taxation  clerk,  a  legal  manager,  a 
canvasser,  a  grazier,  a  bank  manager,  a 
law  clerk,  a  secretary,  a  stock  and  station 
agent,  a  restaurant  waiter.  The  qualifica- 
tion of  one  man,  by  the  way.  appeared  to 
be  that  he  was  a  musician ! 

Practically  all  these  men  openly  con- 
fessed that  they  had  had  no  previous 
experience  whatever  of  reading  copy  or 
printers'  proofs,  and  were  totally  unfami- 
liar with  the  technique  of  correction.  It 
is  quite  likely  that  they  even  queried 
what  "  d "  meant,  and  were  not  much 
wiser  when  told  it  meant  "  delete." 
They  soon  grasped  only  too  well,  though, 
that  it  signified  "  cut  out,"  and  used  it 
most  faithfully  ever  after.  Can  yoai 
wonder  that  experienced  journalists  and 
eminent  authors  chafe  furiously  at  hav- 
ing their  best  copy  mangled  by  pearl 
divers,  musicians  and  waiters?  As  far 
as  I  was  concerned,  my  copv  was  re- 
garded as  "  special,"  requiring  a  man  of 
some  authority  and  experience  to  handle 
it.  Consequently,  though  occasionally  I 
suffered  from  the  follies  of  the  ignorant, 
I  could  be  fairly  sure  that  a  more  or  less 
reasonable  person  had  read  my  proofs. 

One  soon  found  out  who  were  the 
"  working  Censors,"  and  who*  the  "  orna- 
ments "  on  the  staff".  The  latter  used  to 
be  seen  in  the  streets,  and  at  fashionable 
restaurants  and  clubs.  Others  w'ere  never 
to  be  found  a  minute  after  "  closing 
time,"  and  I  never  met  them  during  the 
week-end.  when  most  of  my  copy  was 
handed  in.  I  suffered  most  from  the 
"  new  brooms."  men  who  were  appointed 
to  succeed  others  in  authority,  and  who 
were  determined  to  make  no  mistakes, 
and  therefore  deleted  everything  about 
which  they  had  the  slightest  doubt. 
Those  who*  remained  longest  became  the 
best  Censors,  and  were  most  reasonable. 
They  also  understood,  as  the  others  did 
not.  that  you  cannot  keep  presses  waiting 
indefinitely,  and  realised  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  some  importance  to  an  editor 
to  have  his  paper  appear  on  time. 

In  my  next  article  in  this  series  I  hope 
to  tell  of  some  eccentricities  of  the  Cen- 
sorship. 


A  VIEW  IN  THE  DOOMED  CITY. 
Votive  Church  on  the  left,  Maria-Theresahof  on  right. 


The  Death  of  a  People. 

PAWNING   AN    EMPIRE   FOR    FOOD. 


Last  winter  the  population  of  Vienna 
existed  mainly  on  cabbages  and  turnips. 
The  milk  ration,  even  for  infants, 
amounted  to  about  a  teacupful,  and  this 
was  supplemented  by  boiling  down  tur- 
nips to  form  a  syrup.  Turnips  were  the 
staple  foo'd  even  in  the  hospitals  where 
the  food  consumed  was  about  one-fifth 
the  normal  allowance.  To  the  misery  of 
the  turnip  diet  was  added  that  of  intense 
cold,  as  no  coal  was  available.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  out  o'f  the  total  population  of 
2,500,000,  no  fewer  than  200,000  died  of 
starvation  and  cold.  The  mothers  suf- 
fered-in  special  degree.  There  was  no 
soap  to  clean  their  children  with,  no 
thread  to  mend  their  clothes,  and  no  pos- 
sibility of  getting  new  garments,  no'  way 
of  satisfying  the  eternal  hunger  of  the 
wasting  babies.  "If  I  only  could  not 
hear  them  crying  all  day  long  for  some- 
thing to  eat,''  said  a  distracted  mother  to 
a  memljer  of  the  Swiss  Relief  Commis- 
sion, who*  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  so 
large  a  part  of  the  child  population,  had 
become  tuberculous  and  rickety,  and  so 
many  had  already  passed  quite  beyond 
cure   that   the   naticn    itself   could   never 


recover  and  the  race  must  become  de- 
generate. 

An  English  doctor  said  on  his  return 
from  Vienna,  "  You  never  see  a  normal 
child  in  the  streets.  At  least  95  per  cent, 
are  painfully  emaciated.  .  .  .  The  children 
are  practically  all  invalids  suffering  from 
rickets,  tuberculosis  or  both.  ...  If  some- 
thing is  not  done  the  town  will  become 
peopled  by  cripples.  .  .  .  There  are  no 
toddlers ;  children  of  three,  or  even  four, 
have  still  to*  be  carried  by  their  mothers. 
I  was  four  days  in  Vienna  before  I  saw 
a  child  play.  The  old  people  were  like 
walking  death's-heads."  Another  wrote: 
"  The  appalling  rise  in  death  rate  and  fall 
in  birth  rate  threaten  to  remove  the 
Vienna  problem  by  wiping  out  the 
population." 

Before  the  war  there  were  8000  more 
births  than  deaths  yearly  in  Vienna. 
During  the  five  years  o*f  war  there  were 
80.000  more  deaths  there  than  births. 
Post-mortem  examinations  in  1918 
showed  that  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  deaths 
were  caused  by  insufficient  food.  Every 
fourth  death  resulted  from  tuberculosis. 
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THE   IMPERIAL    MUSEUM. 

One  of  the  two  magnificent  Museum  buildings  which  face  each  other  across  the  Maria 
Theresa  Square.  One  is  devoted  to  Natural  History,  the  other  to  Art.  The  latter  contains,  or 
contained,  the  extensive  art  collections  of  the  Hapsburgs.  Some  of  the  finest  paintings  in  the 
world  were  hcv;sed  here.  In  the  centre  of  the  square  is  a  magnificent  bronze  monument  to 
the   Empress   Maria   Theresa. 


A  rare  disease,  osteomalachia.  a  soft- 
ening of  the  bone,  has  become  epidemic 
in  Vienna  and  attacks  grown-ups  as  well 
as  children.  It  cripples  them  for  life. 
The  nutritive  \alue  of  the  food  new  ob- 
tainable for  the  inmates  of  the  hospitals 
amounts  to  only  one-sixth  of  what  a 
man  actually  requires.  "  It  can  no  longer 
be  called  food,"  said  a  recent  visitor;  "  it 
is  pigwash."  An  eminent  Entente  author- 
ity stated  when  the  terms  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  were  published,  "  The  position  of 
the  German  Austria  is  hopeless  and  im- 
possible. Within  two  or  three  years 
half  the  population  must  emigrate  or 
be  killed  off." 

In  times  of  peace  Vienna  needed 
1)00,000  litres  of  milk  daily.  During  the 
last  sunmier  only  oO.dOO  to  36,000  entered 
the  city  daily.  The  lack  of  milk  is  re- 
sponsible for  a  whole  generation  of 
rickety  and  tuberculous  children,  which 
lack  will  be  further  intensified  when  the 
milch  cows  the  Treaty  insists  must  be 
surrendered  are  handed  over  to  Italy, 
Roumania  and  Serbia.  This  winter,  no 
doubt,  more  infants  than  ever  are  suck- 
ing turnip  juice  in  Vienna.  During 
last  year  an  Inter-Allied  Commissio'n  re- 
ported that  it  had  found  more  universal 
misery  in  Vienna  than  in  Prague,  Lem- 
berg  or  anywhere  else  :  whilst  Dr.  Tay- 


lor, of  the  Hoover  Commission,  declared 
Vienna  to  be  "  the  worst  example  in 
Europe  of  famine  amoiig  a  concentrated 
population."  What  little  wood  there  is 
available  is  required  for  fuel ;  there  is 
none  left  for  coffins.  The  dead  are 
buried  in  mass  graves,  ten  bodies,  one 
over  the  other  with  a  layer  of  earth  and 
lime  in  between.  The  continued  block- 
ade prevents  the  importation  of  linen,  so 
the  dead  are  wrapped  in  paper  and  car- 
ried out  of  town  by  night.  There  is  no 
linen  or  cotton  available  foT  use  in  the 
hospitals,  which  are  without  bandages 
and  without  sheets.  The  miserable  in- 
fants who  crowd  them  are  swaddled  in 
paper. 

This  ghastly  state  of  affairs,  whose 
real  horror  is  unimaginable,  has  been 
brought  al)C'ut,  not  because  supplies  are 
really  lacking,  but  because  the  unfortu- 
nate German-Austrians  are  bankrupt 
and  ruined,  have  no  money  to  pay  for 
the  large  stocks  of  food  and  linen  and 
other  supplies  stored  just  across  the  bor- 
der. Nominally  the  blockade  was  raised 
some  months  ago,  but  actually  the  most 
rigid  restrictions  remain  in  force.  Noth- 
ing, for  instance,  may  be  imported  from 
Switzerland  without  special  licence  from 
the  Allied  authorities.  Even  children's 
clothes,  etc.,  oft'ered  as  a  gift  by  a  chari- 
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table  s  cicty  in  Switzerland,  were  re- 
fused i  licence.  For  over  a  month,  in 
the  height  of  winter,  when  the  condition 
(O-f  Vienna  was  appalling,  truckloads  of 
.food,  contributed  by  the  Swiss  for  the 
famishing  city,  were  held  up  on  the  fron- 
tier until  jtei mission  to  pass  had  been  ob- 
tained from  Paris. 

The  n"wly-created  states  joined  the 
-Entente  'u  the  economic  blo'ckade  of 
Austria.  The  coal  supplies  of  the  for- 
iiner  Empire  were  nearly  all  contained  in 
-Czecho-Slovakia  and  the  Prague  Govern- 
.ment  prohibitied  the  export  cf  coal  to 
\'ienna.  After  strong  protests  of  neutral 
Ministers  a  small  supply  was  allowed  to 
pass,  but  the  allowance  per  family  per 
week  was  only  44  lb.  for  cooking.  None 
at  all  might  be  used  fcr  heating  pur- 
poses. People  burned  their  furniture 
and  all  the  magnificent  trees  in  the  parks 
were  cut  down.  Almost  all  the  factories 
of  the  city  had  to  close  down,  and  thou- 
sands of  people  were  thrown  cut  of 
work.  Under   the    rigorous   blockade 

German-Austria  ceased  altogether  to 
produce,  but  it  coulrl  not  cease  to  con- 
sume. 

During  1919  Mr.  Hoover's  strong  pro- 
tests resulted  in  efforts  being  made  to 
save  the  children,  and  some  100,000 
school  chiklren   in    N'ienna  get  one  good 


meal  a  day.  One  of  the  investigatois  of 
the  Food  Commission,  charged  with  the 
task  of  distribution,  said,  "  No  one  can 
imagine  the  terrible  appearance  of  these 
children.  They  have  a  peculiar  colour 
that  comes  from  famine- — '  Famine  yel- 
low '  it  is  called.  Thousands  are  mis- 
shapen because  their  food  for  the  last 
five  years  lacked  the  properties  to  nour- 
ish their  bones,  and  all  are  undersized." 
The  work  of  this  Commission  ended  in 
August,  and  was  then  taken  up  by  pri- 
vate persons,  who  had  to  rely  upon  the 
charity  of  the  Allied  peoples  for  the 
funds  needed  for  the  purchase  of  food. 

The  Supreme  Allied  Council  ulti- 
mately granted  credits  to  the  Austrian 
Government  to  cover  the  import  of  food 
until  the  harvest.  A  minimum  of  food 
was  brought  in.  The  amount  required 
was  oijTO  tons  a  day.  The  Council  author- 
ised the  importation  of  2000  tons  daily, 
but  until  the  middle  of  1919,  at  any  rate, 
the  actual  amount  received  was  about 
SOO  tons  per  diem.  The  famished  unem- 
ployed began  to  demonstrate,  and  their 
doings  assumed  a  revolutionary  charac- 
ter, but  the  Government  at  Vienna  was 
informed  by  the  British  Government  that 
the  food  supply  would  be  at  once  stopped 
in  the  event  of  riots  or  "  of  a  Commun- 
ist   or    Bolshevist     rising."      W'hen     this 
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warninc^  was  received,  the  Ncuc  Freie 
Prcssc,  which  used  to  he  the  finest  news- 
paper in  Europe,  urged  the  people  tcr  re- 
frain from  demonstrations,  stating  that 
\'ienna  had  not  two  days'  supplies  of  fowl 
left,  and  that  the  Ilntoitc  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  "  use  the  death  penalty  "  if  its 
orders  were  not  complied  with.  An 
Italian  correspondent,  writing  at  the  time 
to  his  newspaper,  said :  "  Again,  I  re- 
peat, it  is  starvation,  incurable  starva- 
tion, not  a  political  opinion,  which  cries 
out  desperately  from  \'ienna." 

The   amount   of   credit   the  Allies  ad- 
vanced to-  the  Austrian  Government    to 
pay  for  food  they  supplied  was  48.00(1.- 
000  kronen.     As  security  the  Allies  de- 
manded that  all   stocks  and  shares  held 
in    neutral    countries    should   be    handed 
over  to  them.     Alreadv  all  the  Austrian 
securities  in  Allied  lands  had  been  con- 
fiscated  by   the    Hut  cute,    and    when   the 
Supreme    Council    demanded    the    cover 
for     the     credit     extended,    it     became 
necessary  for  the  Austrian  Government 
to  pledge  all  the  remaining  realisable  as- 
sets; municipal  bonds,  revenue  from  ex- 
ports,  the    forests    themselves,    and   pri- 
vately-owned gold   and  jewels.     Speak- 
mg   on   the    desperate   situation    in   July 
last,    the  Finance    Minister    said :  "  This 
must    be    the    first    occasion  of  a   State 
mortgaging   not   merely    State,   but    also 
private   property    in   order   to   obtain    a 
quite  moderate  loan.  .  .    It  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  w^e  shall  use  up  everything, 
hand  over  everything  to  the  Entente.  We 
shall  have  only  one  plentiful   article  of 
export — the  emigrant." 

His  forecast  has  already  come  true. 
The  Austrians  have  had  to-  mortgage 
everything  in  order  to  get  food.  They 
have  no  money  to  buy  in  the  open  mar- 
ket, they  can  only  get  what  the  Allies 
care  to  give  them  when  satisfied  that 
the  security  ofit'ered  will  cover  the  co-st 
of  the  food  supplied.  Vienna,  during  the 
centuries,  has  been  the  depository  of  some 
of  the  finest  art  treasures  of  the  world. 
Its  wo'nderful  picture  galleries  contain 
paintings  and  sculpture  of  inestimable 
value.  All  these  have  already  gone,  or 
must  soon  go.  under  the  auctioneer's 
hammer.  Who  is  buying  them  ?  one  won- 
ders. Who  is  taking  advantage  af  the 
ghastly  sufferings  af  a  starving  people 
to-  secure  marvellous  treasures  at  a  frac- 
tion of  their  real  value?     Who.  in  fact. 


is  battening  on  the  tragic  sufVerings  of  a 
whole  i)eoplc? 

<  )ne  cannot  imagine  that  the  leading 
men  of  hVance.  ICngland  and  America 
;ire  fully  aware  of  what  is  going  on,  but 
the  actual  fact  is  that  the  continued 
blockade,  the  refusal  to  grant  credits  ex- 
cept on  ample  security,  and  the  steady 
beatmg  down  of  the  value  of  the  krone, 
have  compelled  the  Austrians  to  sell 
everything  they  possess,  at  tremendous 
loss,  to  pay  for  food.  To  the  Austrian 
It  must  look  as  if  the  Allies  had  delibe- 
rately forced  him  into  a  desperate  posi- 
tioii  in  order  that  they  might  rive  from 
hnn  all  his  most  treasured  possessions  at 
bankrupt  sale  prices.  It  is  not  a  pretty 
picture.  \\t  talk  of  the  dismemberment 
of  Poland,  over  a  century  ago,  as  a  das- 
tardly crime.  How  will  our  descendants 
speak  of  the,  apparently,  deliberate  kill- 
ing of  a  nation  which  is  going  on  before  > 
our  eyes  to-day? 

The    Austrian    Government    struggled 
on.  hoping  that  when  Peace  was  finally 
made,  the  conditions  would  render  pos- 
sible  a    stable    financial   system.      When 
the  terms  were  at  last  made  public,  it  is 
small  wonder  that  the  whole  of  Vienna 
went   into'  mourning.     "  The  signing  of 
the  p.eace  of  St.  Germain."  wrote  a  for- 
eign     correspondent      at      Vienna,     "  is 
synonymous  with  a  declaration  of  bank- 
ruptcy for  German-Austria."    The  coun- 
try, in  fact,  was  faced  "  not  with  a  Peace 
Treaty,  but  with  a  death  sentence."     It 
is  precluded  from  finding  economic  sal- 
vation by  union  with  Germany,  despite  all 
our  talk  about  self-determination  and  the 
rights   of  small   nations.     It  becomes    a 
community  of  six  million,  including  one 
of  the  greatest  cities  of  the  world,  some 
mountain  land,  with  no  outlet  to  the  sea, 
with   little   arable   land   and   a   few   ccral 
seams.     Five-sixths   of  the  coal  supply, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  lead  mines  in  Carin- 
thia.  the    oil    wells    of  Galicia.  and  the 
\vheat-fields  of  Bohemia    which  fed  the 
industries,  and  the  people  of  Vienna,  and 
its  export  trade,  are  included  in  the  new 
states.      The  agricultural  land  left  to  it 
can    only    provide    one-quarter     of     the 
necessary   corn    supplies,    and    less    than 
one  quarter  of  the  necessary  potatoes. 

The  Viennese  are  a  most  amenable 
and  gentle  folk.  They  have  managed, 
despite    their      desperate      condition,     to 
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keep  Bolshevism  at  arm's  length,  and  The  Allies  now  declare  that  they  are 
hav  met  the  condition  of  the  Allies  that  powerless  to  prevent  the  starvation  of 
there  must  be  no  disturbance  if  there  is  the  people — that  is  to  say.  Austria,  hav- 
to  be  any  food.  But  obviously,  the  time  ing  no  securities  left,  cannot  get  any  more 
is  fast  approaching  when  flesh  and  blood  food  from  France,  Italy  or  England,  and 
can  endure  no  longer,  and  the  people  apparently  these  countries  are  not  pre- 
will  try  to  take  by  force  what  they  can-  pared  to  lend  money  without  ample 
not  afford  to  buv.  Perhaps  the  most  security.  The  Supreme  Council  has, 
ghastly  part  of  th  whole  business  is  that  therefore,  appealed  to-  America,  and  has 
whilst  the  people  were  dying  of  starva-  informed  her  that  only  if  she  gives  help 
tion  there  were  actually  supplies  in  and  financial  assistance  can  the  situation 
Vienna,  sent  there  by  the  Allies  against  be  saved,  and  the  whole  settlement  of 
payment  by  the  Government.  This  food.  Central  Europe  be  proceeded  with, 
however,  had  to  be  purchased  by  the  Though  admitting  their  own  powerless- 
people  in  order  that  the  Government  ness,  or  unwillingness,  to  avert  a  catas- 
might  be  able  to  get  further  food.  Pre-  trophe,  the  Allies  still  refuse  tc  allow 
sumably,  these  supplies  have  now  gone;  Austria  to  unite  with  Germany,  still  per- 
at  any  rate  we  know,^  from  the  cables,  mit  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Greater  Serbia 
that  there  is  no  more  food  available,  and  to-  withhold  the  supplies  needed  for  the  re- 
that,  having  no  mare  securities  to  pawn,  establishment  o'f  Austrian  industries,  and 
the  Austrians  are  unable  to  get  any  more  the  feeding  of  the  people.  Austria  can- 
to eat  from  the  Allies.  not  buy  from  them,  as  she  is  absolutely 
The  situation  was  immensely  worsened  sucked  dry  of  mcney  in  the  effort  to 
after  the  publication  of  the  Peace  con-  meet  the  Allied  bills  for  food.  It  is  ap- 
ditions,  as  immediately  the  krone  fell  parently  up  to  America,  but,  at  the  same 
further  in  value.  A  krone,  like  the  franc,  time,  one  wonders  at  the  inability  of 
is  worth  in  ordinary  times  just  about  England  to  do  anything  to  meet  the  ter- 
lOd.  After  the  Peace  terms  were  an-  rible  situation.  If  the  American  people 
nounced  it  fell  to  l^d.,  and  is  now  worth  know  the  real  state  of  affairs  in  Austria, 
less  than  a  penny.  This  means  ji  course  we  can  be  quite  sure  that  they  will  go  to 
that  the  pawning  value  of  everything  the  rescue  of  the  starving  populace,  but 
within  the  country  is  worth  only  one-  \vill  they  learn  the  need  in  time? 
tenth  O'f  what  it  was  before  the  war.  To  We  are  apparently  witnessing  the 
purchase  £1,000,000  worth  of  food  the  passing  of  a  people  which  for  centuries 
Austrian  Government  must  liquidate  or  led  Europe  in  culture,  learning  and  the 
realise  no  less  than  £10,000,000  worth  of  arts,  and  which  politically  dominated 
securities,  or  must  sell  £10,000,000  worth  the  Continent.  This  nation,  which  is 
of  pictures,  tapestries  and  other  articles  dying  before  our  eyes,  was  curiously 
of  value.  Obvioaisly  whilst  the  German-  enough  the  least  grasping  of  all  the  great 
Austrians  are  being  ruined  and  starved.  Powers  in  Europe.  Austria  alone  pos- 
some  individuals  or  syndicates  who  are  sessed  no  colonies,  had  no  ambitions 
able  to  buy  their  treasures  at  krone  whatever  to  secure  vast  spaces  in  the 
prices,  are  making  fabulous  fortunes.  It  sun.  Though  constantly  threatened  with 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Allied  Council  in  disruption  the  polyglot  Empire  hung  to- 
Paris  will  take  steps  to  protect  the  Aus-  gether,  and  maintained  the  equilibrium 
trians  as  far  as  pcssible  from  exploiters,  of  Europe.  Now  that  it  has  been  over- 
will,  at  any  rate,  see  to  it  that  when  art  thrown,  we  have  prospect  of  endless 
treasures  are  sold  or  pledged  for  food  strife  between  the  States  carved  out  of 
the  Vienna  Government  gets  credit  for  it,  may  look  for  a  new  Balkans  in  the 
their  real  value  instead  of  having  to  part  centre  of  Europe.  It  is  obviously  the 
with  them  at  ridiculously  low  prices,  day  of  the  aggressive  peoples,  for  Ger- 
I)ased  on  the  old  value  o'f  the  krone.  It  many  survives,  though  Austria  is 
is  only  too  probable,  though,  that  the  doomed.  There  is  no  place  in  this  world 
Austrians  in  their  extremity  have  already  for  the  meek — althotigh  we  are  told  tliat 
sold  everything  they  possesse^'.  they  shall  inherit  the  earth. 
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Then  he  slipped,   and,   in  slipping,   lost  his   balance  and  somersaulted  to  the  bottom  with. 

a  force  that  knocked  a  grunt  out  of  him." 


ateod's   nevieu),  H/l/fO. 
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The  Mating  of  Swift  Lightning. 


By  James  Oliver  Curwood. 


STORM — terrible  and  pitiless  in  its 
fury — was  driving  off  the  Arctic 
Sea,  rushing  up  over  the  far  edge 
of  the  earth,  and  hissing  over  the  Pole 
itself  as  it  tore  down  the  shores  of 
Coronation  Gulf  to  empty  its  venom  over 
the  great  barrens  that  cap  the  northern 
end  of  the  American  Co;ntinent.  With 
that  storm,  the  frozen  earth  was  enve- 
loped in  night.  For  weeks,  there  had 
been  no  end  to  the  night.  There  had 
been  no  sun,  no  light  but  the  light  of  the 
moon  and  the  stars  and  the  aurora,  for 
the  meridian  of  the  Long  Night  was 
passed  and  the  darkest  of  all  dark  hours 
had  come.     Now  they  were  Stygian. 

Over  the  vast  ice-fields  that  rimmed 
in  the  earth's  last  shore,  there  rolled  and 
thundered  a  wind  brewed  of  colossal 
might.  On  the  barrens,  it  swept  out, 
hurling  itself  with  a  terrific  force.  It 
caught  up  windrows  of  the  fine,  shot-like 
fro'zen  particles  that  were  intended  for 
snow  and  drove  them  on  like  canister 
fired  from  cannon. 

All  life  had  burrowed  itself  out  of 
reach  of  its  fury.  For  to  have  faced 
that  storm,  with  its  cold  of  fifty  degrees 
below  zero*,  meant  death  for  any  living 
creature.  In  their  igloos,  the  Eskimo 
hugged  tight ;  the  foxes  burrowed  under 
the  crust  of  the  barren ;  the  wolves 
curled  up  in  their  wallows;  the  musk- 
oxen  and  the  caribou  close-packed  them- 
selves for  protection,  and  even  the  big 
white  owls,  with  their  billows  of  pro- 
tecting feathers,  found  shelter  for  them- 
selves among  the  dunes  and  upheavals 
of  the  treeless  plains. 

Swift  Lightning,  all  wolf  save  for  that 
drop  of  dog  that  had  descended  to  him 
from  Skagen,  the  great  Dane  of  twenty 
years  ago,  had  sensed  but  little  of  the 
fury  and  pitilessness  of  the  storm.  For 
many  hours  he  had  lain  in  a  sheltering 
Outcrop  of  snow  and  rock,  sick  with  the 
pain  and  weakness  of  his  wounds.  His 
big  grey  body  was  cut  and  slashed  by  the 
fangs  of  a  white-wolf  horde  he  had 
fought.  And  in  his  brain  the  moanings 
and  wailin^s  of  the  sto-nn  were  again  th'^ 


tumult  of  a  starving  pack  that  had  at- 
tacked his  own  after  the  killing  of  the 
musk-oxen  in  the  finger  of  the  plain.  In 
the  mental  visions  that  thrashed  his  sick 
brain,  he  fought  that  epic  fight  over  again. 
His  jaws  snapped  weakly.  His  body 
quivered.  His  muscles  grew  tense.  And 
he  heard  nothing  of  the  storm  that  raged 
through  the  weird  black  night,  blasting 
the  northern  world  with  its  fury. 

Clo^e  beside  him  lay  Mistik,  a  huge 
grey  timber-wolf  who  had  wandered  far 
from  his  southern  forests,  and  who,  in 
the  final  moment  of  that  fight  of  a  few 
hours  before,  had  saved  Swift  Light- 
ning's life.  They  were  sheltered  in  a  bit 
of  cavern  under  a  scarp  of  rock  and 
earth  and  snow. 

Between  these  two — Swift  Lightning, 
mightiest  o*f  the  Arctic  wolves,  and  Mis- 
tik, from  the  big  southern  timber — there 
had  risen  a  thing  greater  than  the  or- 
dinary comradeship  of  wolves.  In  Swift 
Lightning,  this  comradeship  could  be 
traced  to  that  drop  of  dog  that  was  in 
him,  his  heritage  from  Skagen,  the  great 
Dane.  It  was  always  there.  At  times 
it  burned  hot  and  insistent,  and  filled  him 
with  yearnings  which  he  did  not  under- 
stand, and  with  a  loneliness  that  pulled 
him  mysterio'usly  toward  the  habitations 
of  men.  At  those  times  the  ghost  of 
Skagen  ran  strong  at  his  side,  the  Skagen 
of  twenty  years  ago.  who  had  worshipped 
at  the  feet  of  white  masters  and  had 
slept  in  the  warmth  of  white  men's  fires. 
But  there  was  no  drop  of  dog  in  Mistik, 
who  had  joined  the  big  white  pack  when 
it  ranged  far  down  on  the  southern  edge 
of  the  barrens.  In  the  first  days  of  the 
famine  that  was  now  on  the  land,  when 
Swift  Lightning's  monster  white  horde 
had  split  up  and  scattered,  Mistik  had 
followed  him,  because  Swift  Lightning, 
of  all  the  hundred  and  fifty  beasts  of 
the  pack,  was  the  only  one  that  was  grey. 
And  grey  was  the  colour  of  Mistik's  bro- 
thers of  the  southern  forests,  and  he 
was  yearning  for  them,  even  as  the 
ghost  of  Skagen  called  back  through  the 
blood  of  Swift  Lightning  to*  the   white 
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men's    fires    of    twenty    dog-generations 

But  Mistik's  forests  were  near  and 
real.  He  had  left  them  only  a  month 
ago,  and  less  than  two  hundred  miles 
of  the  treeless  barren  lay  between  him 
and  the  outer  rim  of  them.  Now  that 
he  was  no  longer  starving,  but  well  fed 
on  the  flesh  of  the  musk-oxen,  the  desire 
to  return  to  his  swamps  and  his  deep 
timber  was  strong  upon  him.  Even  in 
the  storm  he  wanted  to  go.  He  tried  to 
rouse  Swift  Lightning  from  the  stupor 
that  was  like  sleep  and  yet  was  not  sleep. 
He  nudged  him  with  his  nose.  He 
whined.  He  stood  up.  staring  out  from 
their  shelter  into  the  black  turmoil  of 
the  night,  wondering  why  his  comrade 
did  not  get  up  and  stand  beside  him.  But 
to  the  urgings  that  rose  whimperingly 
in  his  throat  in  the  lulls  of  the  wind, 
Swift  Lightning  made  no  response. 

Alone  in  his  vigil,  Mistik  watched  the 
black  hours  through.  The  storm  slashed 
and  shrieked  itself  out.  The  thunder  of 
it  over  the  vast  ice-fields  died  away;  its 
wailings  and  meanings  over  the  barrens 
grew  softer  and  more  distant  until,  at 
last,  there  was  left  only  a  whisper  cf  it 
in  the  night.  In  ones  and  twos,  and  then 
in  constellations,  the  stars  came  out. 
Darkness  dissolved  into  starlight,  and  the 
mother-of-pearl  heart  of  the  sky  began 
to  glow  in  a  triumphant  illumination. 
And  the  aurora,  as  if  rejaicing  in  the 
passing  of  the  storm,  flung  out  her  glory 
through  the  heavens,  like  a  dancer  flaunt- 
ing her  vivid  raiment  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  Curling  in  and  out  among 
the  stars,  twisting  and  writhing  in  a  mar- 
vellous and  sinuous  beauty,  she  shot  her 
ribbons  of  gold  and  orange  and  pale  fire, 
like  the  radiant  tresses  of  almighty  god- 
dess flirting  with  the  fixed  and  blazing 
hosts  of  the  firmament.  And  Mistik, 
seeing  the  world  change  marvellously 
again  before  his  eyes,  whined  more 
eagerly  for  Swift  Lightning. 

Swift  Lightning,  passing  slowly  out 
of  the  shadcnv  of  the  sickness  in  which 
he  had  lain,  was  conscious  that  some- 
where— far  away — Mistik  was  calling-  to 
him.  But  Mistik  did  not  perceive  or 
understand  his  effort  to  answer,  the 
slight  tensing  of  his  body,  the  twitch  of 
his  ears,  his  futile  attempt  to  raise  his 
head.  Mistik  went  out  from  the  shelter. 
In  the  white  glory  of  the  night,  it  seemed 


to  him  that  he  could  almost  smell  his 
forests,  and  in  the  pictures  that  came 
and  went  in  his  bra«i,  he  saw  them  just 
beyond  the  edge  of  the  starry  horizon. 
In  that  brain,  di.stance  had  no  mile-stones 
of  measurement.  One  mile,  ten,  or  two 
hundred — every  instinct  in  his  body  was 
urging  him  ta  leave  this  alien  country 
of  the  starving  white  wolves  for  his  own 
wide  forests  and  swamps  of  plenty, 
where  his  brothers  ran  grey  shoulder  to 
grey,  instead  of  white  to^  white.  Slowly 
he  crossed  the  narrow  strip  of  plain. 
Twice  in  that  distance  of  three  hundred 
yards  he  stopped  and  whined  back  for 
Swift  Lightning.  Twice  again  in  the 
broken  tundra  he  paused — and  waited. 
And,  at  last,  on  the  edge  of  the  great 
barren  that  swept  out  like  a  sea  two  hun- 
dred miles  wide,  Mistik  sat  down  on  his 
haunches  and  howled  back  across  the 
tundra,  a  final  yearning  cry  for  Swift 
Lightning.  He  listened.  And  then,  with 
a  whimper  in  his  throat,  he  turned  and 
headed  straight  into  the  south. 

Unappalled  by  that  distance  of  two 
hundred  miles,  knowing  only  that  his 
forests  lay  som^ewhere  across  the  white 
and  mysterious  sea,  Mistik  was  going 
home. 

It  was  the  half  of  a  full  day  after  the 
going  of  Mistik  that  the  blinding  hand 
of  fever  lifted  itself  from  Swift  Light- 
ning's eyes  and  he  raised  his  head  once 
more  to  comprehend  the  existence  of 
life.  Even  then,  its  significance  returned 
to  him  slowly. 

He  sensed,  first  of  all,  that  the  big 
grey  timber-wolf  was  gone.  His  first 
whine  was  for  Mistik.  He  smelled  of 
the  wallow  in  which  his  comrade  had 
lain  close  beside  him,  and  it  was  cold — 
many  hours  cold. 

After  a  time,  he  staggered  to  his  feet. 
He  was  weak.  He  stumbled  and  limped 
as  he  went  forth  from  his  shelter  into 
the  arena  of  the  many  dead  musk-oxen. 
Only  one  lone  white  wolf  was  there, 
snarling  and  leaping  at  the  hungry  crea- 
tures that  were  preying  cn\  the  pack's 
kill.  Swift  Lightning  took  no  interest  in 
these  starving  things  now.  He  saw  the 
snowy  owls  floating  like  ghosts  over 
the  bodies  of  the  musk-oxen  and  the 
slaughtered  wolves ;  he  heard  the  vicious 
snapping  of  their  beaks;  little  red-eyed 
ermines  hopped  out  from  under  his  feet ; 
he    saw    the    wraith-like    movement    of 
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elusive  foxes ;  beyond  them  he  heard  the 
husky  yapping  of  others.  The  white 
wolf  had  exhausted  himself  in  his  vain 
war  against  these  marauding  pests.  His 
tongue  hung  out.  He  was  panting,  and 
he  looked  hopefully  to  Swift  Lightning 
for  assistance  and  relief.  It  did  not 
enter  into  his  comprehension  of  things 
that  in  the  carcases  of  the  three  musk- 
oxen  and  the  twenty-six  wolves  there 
was  food  for  all.  Not  long  ago.  Swift 
Lightning  would  have  fought  as  he  was 
fighting  for  the  projection  of  their  meat. 
Now  he  did  not  care.  He  flo  longer  had 
a  desire  for  meat.  His  world  was 
changed. )  Fever  and  sickness  had 
wrought  in  him  a  greater  loneliness  and 
a  greater  yearning  than  he  had  ever 
known  before,  and  for  many  minutes  his 
questing  eyes  sought  about  him  in  the 
white  night  for  Mistik,  the  timber-wolf. 

He  wertt  back  to  his  shelter  again  and 
curled  himself  up  in  the  wallow  he  had 
made.  Never  had  his  inheritance  from 
Skagen,  the  great  Dane,  pressed  upon 
him  more  insistently  than  in  this  hour  of 
his  weakness  and  his  aloneness.  His 
whimper  was  the  whimper  oi  a  dog,  and 
not  of  a  wolf  twenty  generations  re- 
moved from  dogs.  He  wanted  company 
in  his  sickness,  and  yet  the  white  wolf 
that  was  left  had  ceased  to  be  conTpany. 
The  drop  of  dog  in  his  blood  was  like  a 
powerful  antitoxin  working  strangely  in 
the  red  flood  of  his  savagery.  It  did  not 
trouble  him  that  the  foxes  and  the 
ermines  and  the  white  owls  were  gather- 
ing in  a  host  to  feed  on  his  meat,  for 
even  with  the  foxes  he  would  have  made 
frfends  when  the  spirit  of  Skagen  was  in 
him.  Not  until  he  was  hungry  and  went 
out  to  eat  did  he  disturb  them  at  all. 
He  found  the  last  trail  of  Mistik  then, 
and  followed  it  to  the  edge  of  the  braken 
tundra.  There  he  stopped  and  sniffed 
the  air.  He  did  not  howl  for  something 
told  him  what  had  happened.  The  trail 
was  cold — and  Mistik  was  gone. 

Again  he  returned  to  his  wallow.  For 
two-  days  and  two  nights,  as  the  hours 
would  have  measured  them,  he  did  not 
go  far  away.  He  wandered  a  little  in 
the  narrow  plain,  sniffing  the  wind  for 
the  sign  it  might  give  of  Mistik's  return. 
The  soreness  went  from  his  wounds  and 
the  stiffness  from  his  legs. 

The  third  day,  the  wind  rose  again, 
and  Mistik's  trail  was  smothered  in  the 


sweepings  of  the  barrens.  After  that, 
Swift  Lightning  went  no  more  to  the  far 
side  of  the  tundra,  but  drifted  in  his  aim- 
less questings  toward  the  coast.  Each 
time  that  he  was  hungry,  he  returned  to 
the  strip  of  plain  that  ran  like  a  ribbon 
through  the  bad  lands,  and  the  memory 
of  starvation  faded  from  his  mind. 
Flesh  covered  his  ribs  again.  His  mag- 
nificent strength  returned.  Yet  his  lone- 
liness did  not  leave  him,  and  he  still 
sought  for  the  thing  which  he  could  not 
understand  and  which  he  could  not  find. 

Then  again  did  the  spirit  which  guides 
the  destinies  of  the  wild  set  its  finger 
upon  Swift  Lightning,  and  a  strange 
thing  happened.  He  was  returning  from 
an  aimless  journey  that  had  taken  him 
twenty  miles  north  and  west,  and  had 
"teached  the  edge  of  the  bad  land  in  the 
heart  of  which  was  the  frozen  meat, 
when  a  sudden  change  of  the  wind 
brought  him  to  the  rigid  stillness  of  a 
rock.  In  that  wind  came  both  scent  and 
sound — scent  that  thrilled  him,  and 
sound  that  drove  new  heat  into  every 
drop  of  blood  in  his  body.  The  smell 
was  of  man.  The  sound  was  of  howling 
dogs  far  away.  Instinctively  he  sensed 
the  Great  Peril.  Through  his  body  his 
heart  pumped  the  fierce  red  fire  of  the 
wolf  again.  His  crest  rose ;  in  his  throat 
was  a  sullen  growl.  For  the  smell  and 
the  sound  were  coming  straight  from  the 
meat  on  which,  for  a  week,  he  had  fed 
and  grown  strong.  In  the  wind  he  ad- 
vanced, and  he  came,  at  last,  ta  the  edge 
of  the  upheaved  tundra  and  looked  out 
into  the  strip  of  plain. 

In  the  vivid  starlight  he  no  longer 
saw  the  lone  white  wolf  or  the  foxes  or 
the  floating  owls.  Close  to  where  Yapao, 
the  musk-ox  bull,  had  fallen  was  a  line 
of  dogs  and  a  long  sledge,  and  beyond 
that  was  another  string  of  dogs  and  an- 
other sledge.  And  between  these  two 
sledges  furred  and  hooded  creatures 
were  at  work  swiftly  and  excitedly,  and 
the  clacking  of  their  tongues  came  to 
Swift  Lightning  in  a  ceaseless  chatter. 
Eskimo  hunters  had  found  what  was  left 
of  the  dead  musk-oxen  and  the  dead 
wolves.  And,*in  this  winter  of  famine, 
the  Great  Hunger  was  upon  man  as  well 
as  beast.  Never  had  hunters  made  a 
luckier  find.  Upi,  the  big  hunter  of  his 
village,  was  chanting  in  his  joy  as  he 
cut  and  slashed  at  the  frozen  meat,  and 
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the  five  Eskimos  with  him  worked  like 
fiends.  With  an  axe,  for  which  Upi  had 
traded  his  wife  to  the  captain  of  a  whal- 
int^-sliip  earlier  in  the  winter,  they 
chopped  up  the  carcases  of  the  rtxen. 
Now  and  then  one  of  them  paused  to 
send  the  long  lash  of  a  whip  hissing 
viciously  over  the  backs  of  the  excited 
and  famished  dogs.  Crouched  on  his 
belly,  safe  in  the  wind,  and  hardly 
breathing  as  he  watched.  Swift  Lightning 
looked  upon  the  spoilation  of  the  meat 
for  which  he  had  sacrificed  his  pack  and 
almost  his  life.  The  lone  white  wolf 
was  gone.  The  owls  and  the  foxes  were 
gone.  Only  the  men  and  dogs  were  there 
now. 

Their  work  was  done  quickly.  In  an- 
other half-hour,  the  Eskimos,  shouting 
and  cracking  their  whips,  started  their 
teams  out  through  the  neck  of  the  finger 
of  plain.  For  a  long  time,  Swift  Light- 
ning lay  on  his  belly,  listening  to  them. 
After  the  sound  cri  their  whips  had  died 
away,  he  could  hear  their  wild  and  exult- 
ant shouts,  the  savage  and  far-reaching 
paeans  of  their  joy. 

Not  until  the  last  of  their  voices  was 
gone  did  he  go  out  into  the  open  where 
the  meat  had  been.  From  somewhere 
the  white  wolf  joined  him.  The  foxes 
slunk  back  into  the  edge  of  the  plain, 
and  the  big  owls  floated  overhead  again. 
All  that  was  left  were  the  chips  of  frozen 
flesh  made  by  the  cutting  of  the  axe. 
Of  these.  Swift  Lightning  made  a  last 
meal. 

It  was  then  that  Swift  Lightning 
started  out  slowly  and  cautiously  over 
the  trail  of  the  Eskimo  hunters.  He  did 
not  call  for  the  white  wolf,  nor  did  the 
white  wolf  follow  him.  Neither  desire 
nor  reason  directed  his  movements.  He 
felt  no  wolfish  rage  at  his  loss.  The  foot- 
prints of  the  dogs  roused  no  enmity  in 
him.  He  did  not  expect  to  regain  what 
he  had  lost,  and  no  thought  of  vengeance 
on  man  or  beast  entered  into-  his  action. 
The  trail  held  something  for  him.  It 
drew  him  on ;  yet  he  sensed  its  peril  and 
was  cautious.  Its  lure  hypnotised  him 
iiVto  physical  movement  directly  con- 
trary to  the  instinct  which  impressed 
upon  him  that  he  was  playing  with  fire. 
His  mind  was  pulled  and  urged  by  a 
series  of  paradoxical  phenomena,  the 
forces  that  urged  him  on  being  a  little 
stronger  than  those  that  pulled  him  back. 


For  twenty  years  the  blood  af  Skagen, 
the  great  Dane,  had  lived  in  the  veins 
of  wolves,  yet  had  it  slept  all  those 
generations,  lifeless  flotsam  biding  its 
time  for  the  day  of  regeneration,  for  the 
birth  out  of  a  wolfish  womb  of  the  in- 
evitable throwback,  and  upon  Swift 
Lightning  to-night  worked  the  evolution 
of  that  nativity.  As  he  followed  in  the 
trail  of  the  Eskimo,  he  was,  in  many 
ways,  neither  wolf  nor  dog.  Like  some 
humans  "  born  wrong."  he  was  a  misfit 
in  the  world  of  which  he  was  a  part. 
Not  long  ago  he  found  a  keen  joy  in 
running  under  the  light  as  he  trotted. 
Frequently  he  stopped,  and  he  found 
himself  puzzled  by  the  varying  of  the 
breath  of  air  that  was  stirring.  After 
a  time,  he  gave  up  trying  to  keep  in  the 
face  of  the  wind,  and,  because  of  this,  a 
marvellous  thing  happened  to  him.  Half- 
a-dozen  miles  from  Upi's  village,  and  a 
mile  from  the  shore,  a  ghost  rose  up  out 
of  the  night  ahead  of  him,  and  he  had 
not  smelled  it.  So  illusively  did  it  fit  in 
with  the  silvery  mist  that  he  was  close 
upon  it  before  discovery,  and  he  stopped 
with  a  sudden,  startled  snap  of  his  jaws. 

What  he  saw  was  a  ship — a  ghost- 
white  ship,  a  ship  smothered  in  ice, 
with  skeleton  arms  reaching  up  to  the 
sky.  Never  had  he  seen  a  thing  like  it 
before.  It  was  deadly  still.  It  sent  him 
slinking  back,  and  swiftly  he  gathered 
himself  with  the  wind  in  a  wide,  quest- 
ing circle. 

Then  it  came  to  him — the  scent.  His 
eyes  blazed  with  a  strange  fire,  for  the 
scent  was  the  scent  of  the  white  men's 
cabin  on  the  edge  of  the  glacier  slash !  Yet 
this  that  he  saw  was  not  a  cabin.  It 
was  like  nothing  that  he  had  ever  see!n 
before.  Then  cam.-  the  finishing  miracle. 
There  was  light!  He  saw  again  the 
yellow,  flame-made  glow  of  a  sun,  as  he 
had  seen  it  in  the  white  men's  cabin,  and 
he  heard  sound — a  man's  voice,  the  howl 
of  a  kicked  dog.  Silence  fell  after  that. 
On  the  ship,  men's  lives  were  guided  by 
the  hands  of  a  clock;  it  was  night,  and 
they  were  sleeping.  AH  but  the  man  who* 
had  kicked  the  dog,  and  he  was  silent. 

Three  times  he  circled  round  the  ship, 
going  ever  a  little  nearer ;  and  the  third 
time  he  squatted  on  his  haunches,  and. 
after  a  little,  he  threw  back  his  head  and 
sent  forth  his  yearning,  questioning  cry. 
In  that  still  night  it  seemed  to  rise  to  the 
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farthest  stars,  and  the  last  of  it  had  not 
left  his  throat  when  sudden  pandemon- 
ium broke  loose  abcard  the  ship,  A 
score  of  Eskimo  malcnu'uts  answered  the 
cry.  Their  howls  roused  the  sleeping, 
and  the  voice  Swift  Lightning  had  heard 
before  cajne  again,  cursing  and  condemn- 
ing, and  the  heart  of  the  malemiut  chorus 
was  broken  by  other  howls  of  quick-de- 
scending travail  and  the  lashing  of  a 
whip  that  cut  the  night  like  the  reports 
of  an  automatic. 

Like  a  cautious  fox,  Swift  Lightning 
trotted  back.  All  that  sound  held  menace 
— a  threat  that  drove  from  him  instantly 
thought  of  the  thing  he  had  howled  at. 
He  did  not  go  hastily,  but  made  wide 
circles  as  he  retreated;  and,  in  making 
oiie  of  these  circles,  his  nose  struck  a 
trail.  He  ran  over  it  a  step,  then  stopped 
like  a  shot.  It  was  in  a  bit  of  soft  snow 
sheltered  by  an  upheaval  of  ice,  and  its 
scent  was  quite  plain.  It  was  not  fox. 
It  was  not  wolf.  It  was  not  Eskimo  dog. 
And  yet  it  was  dog!  But  the  difference 
between  this  scent  and  all  other  scents 
that  he  had  ever  known  thrilled  Swift 
Lightning  as  even  the  ship  had  not 
thrilled  him.  Its  mystery  held  him  rigid 
and  still  for  many  minutes.  He  breathed 
it  in  deeply.  He  held  his  nose  in  the  im- 
prints of  the  feet  that  had  made  it,  and 
his  body  pulsed  in  a  sudden,  marvellous 
awakening.  Ahead  of  him,  running 
alone,  questing  under  the  cold  and  bril- 
liant skies,  was  a  creature  whose  exist- 
ence all  at  once  filled  his  soul  with  new 
desire.  It  crept  upon  him  slowly,  insis- 
tently, calling  to  him,  urging  him,  im- 
pinging upon  him  a  miracle  of  under- 
standing.   And  he  followed. 

The  footprints  led  him  back  to  the 
land.  And  there,  a  mile  from  the  ship, 
there  rose  up  before  him  a  grim  and 
ghostly  cairn  of  rocks,  and  out  of  the 
cairn  a  leaden  slab  on  which  there  was 
writing.  Could  he  have  understood  that 
writing,  Swift  Lightning  would  have 
read : — 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  John 
Braine,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion.   Died,  January  4,  1915. 

"  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts  ; 
Consider  your  waj4." 

— Haggai,  i.  5,-7. 

But  the  cairn  and  the  slab  meant  no- 
thing to  him.  They  impressed  them- 
selves upon  him  more  than  other  things, 


simply  because  the  footprints  of  the  crea- 
ture he  was  following  were  very  numer- 
ous about  them  and  their  scent  was 
stronger.  The  snow  was  beaten  with 
them.  And  here  and  there  were  smooth 
places,  where  Firefly,  the  collie,  had  come 
to  lie  beside  the  grave  of  her  master  wha 
was  dead.  Only  that  master,  out  of  the 
sacred  memories  that  had  died  with  him, 
could  have  told  what  the  name  and  the 
heart  of  a  dog  had  held  for  him — for  it 
was  a  woman  who  had  named  the  collie 
"Firefly;"  it  was  a  woman  who  had 
given  her  to  the  man,  and  thousands  of 
miles  away  it  was  a  woman  who  was 
waiting  and  praying  for  them— for  the 
one  that  was  masterless  and  the  other 
that  was  dead. 

Swift  Lightning  whined.  He  circled 
roatnd  the  cairn,  smelled  of  it  and  put 
his  forefeet  high  upon  it,  so  that  he  could 
touch  the  leaden  slab  with  his  nose.  And 
the  dead  man's  dog  had  done  this.  She 
had  raised  herself  up  to. the  slab  many 
times,  so  that  her  claw-marks  were  on 
the  stones  and  in  the  snow.  Swift  Light- 
ning found  where  she  had  lain  beside 
her  master  last.  There  were  yellow  hairs 
in  the  wallow,  and  the  scent  of  it  was 
quite  fresh  compared  with  the  others. 
Slowly  he  picked  up  her  last  trail  as  it 
went  away  from  the  cairn.  It  did  not 
return  to  the  ship,'  but  headed  up  the 
shore.  Half  a  mile  away  there  was  a 
paw-beaten  spot  in  the  snow  where 
Firefly  had  stood  for  many  minutes,  as 
if  in  great  doubt.  Twice,  from  this  point, 
she  had  set  out  as  if  to  return  to  the 
ship,  but  each  time  had  changed  her  mind. 
She  went  on,  straight  away  from  both 
the  ship  and  the  cairn. 

For  an  hon.ir.  Swift  Lightning  followed 
her  trail,  making  no  sharp  effort  to  over- 
take her — yet  he  knew  that  he  was  draw- 
ing nearer.  It  was  a  wandering  trail.  It 
nosed  in  and  out  among  great  hummocks 
of  snow  and  ice,  and  only  in  the  open 
spaces  did  it  lead  cut  without  hesitation, 
and  always  westward.  Frequently  it  was 
marked  by  the  paw-beaten  spots  where 
Firefly  had  stopped.  A  hunter,  knowing 
the  tracks  to  be  the  tracks  of  a  dog, 
would  have  said  that  she  was  lost  or  that 
she  was  seeking  something.  For  the  trail 
was  a  questing  trail — the  trail  of  a  dog 
seeking  its  master  or  its  home.  Three 
or  four  miles  from  the  cairn,  the  level 
of  the  barren  ended  at  the  edge  of  a 
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mighty  deposit  of  glacial  ice.  Swift 
Lightning,  with  his  caution  and  his  in- 
stinctive shunning  of  the  sea,  would  have 
turned  inland,  but  the  collie's  trail  swung 
in  the  opposite  direction  and  brought  him 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  frozen  ocean. 
Here  again  it  headed  westward.  He 
quickened  his  pursuit.  The  scent  of 
Firefly's  paws  was  warm  in  the  trail  now, 
and  he  began  to  trot,  and  the  whine  in 
his  throat  trembled  with  eagerness  as  he 
watched  ahead  of  him. 

And  then,  suddenly,  he  saw  her.  She 
stood  on  the  crest  of  a  little  knoll  of  clear 
ice  not  fifty  feet  away  from  him  when 
he  stopped.  The  glow  of  the  moon  and 
stars  seemed  to  concentrate  itself  in  a 
spotless  lustre  aboT.it  her.  She  was  stand- 
ing sideways  to  Swift  Lightning,  a  slim, 
beautiful  creature,  with  long  gold-yellow 
hair  that  gave  to  her  body  a  silken  shim- 
mer. Her  head  was  poised,  listening, 
watchful,  cut  like  a  cameo  against  the 
sky — and  facing  the  sea. 

Swift  Lightning  paused,  ^n  all  his 
life  he  had  seen  nothing  like  this  dog 
from  a  woman's  home  two  thousand 
miles  away,  and  even  as  his  body  re- 
mained as  if  carven  out  af  stone,  the 
yearning  of  his  soul  escaped  him  in  a  low 
whine. 

Quick  as  a  flash,  Firefly  turned  her 
head.  He  whined  again,  and  advanced 
hesitatingly,  as  if  entreating  for  an  in- 
vitation. On  her  pinnacle  of  ice.  Firefly 
gave  no  response.  Her  eyes  shone. 
Gold-yellow  and  shimmering  softly,  she 
waited,  inviting  him,  luring  him,  yet  mak- 
ing nof  sound. 

Ten  seconds  more,  and  Swift  Light- 
ning stood  under  her,  every  instinct  of 
courtship  swelling  in  him.  His  crest 
stood  up ;  he  pranced  as  he  whined ;  his 
splendid  head  was  erect;  his  body  seemed 
moved  by  springs  instead  of  muscles. 
His  magnificence  impinged  itself  upon 
the  beautiful  and  masterless  creature 
above  him,  and  her  glowing  eyes  fol- 
lowed every  movement  he  made. 

Then  Swift  Lightning  heard  her  low, 
answering  whine.  It  was  a  whimper  of 
unutterable  loneliness,  a  plea  for  friend- 
ship, an  answer  to  his  message. 

Swift  Lightning's  heart  throbbed  joy- 
ously. Between  him  and  Firefly  there 
lay  the  steep  ten-foot  ascent  of  smooth 
ice,  and  in  his  excitement  he  made  an 
heroic  effort  to  climb  it.    Fiercely  he  dug 


his  toe  nails,  and,  foot  by  foot,  he  scram- 
bled up  until  he  was  almost  at  the  top. 
Then  he  slipped,  and,  in  slipping,  lost 
his  balance  and  somersaulted  to  the  bot- 
tom with  a  force  that  knocked  a  grunt 
out  of  him. 

He  picked  himself  up  sheepishly  and 
looked  away  from  Firefly  nonchalantly, 
as  if  nothing  at  all  had  happened.  Then 
he  trotted  round  the  end  of  the  ice-hum- 
mock, and  found  where  Firefly  herself 
had  climbed  to  her  pedestal.  It  was  an 
easy  ascent. 

When  he  reached  the  top.  Firefly  was 
waiting  for  him,  flat  on  her  belly,  her 
head  between  her  fore  paws,  and  for  per- 
haps half  a  minute  Swift  Lightning  stood 
over  her,  not  once  looking  down  but  out 
over  the  empty  sea.  Yet  he  was  seeing 
nothing,  looking  for  nothing.  ' 

There  was  an  almost  audible  throb  of 
exultation  in  his  body  in  these  moments 
of  triumph.  It  was  difficult  for  him  to 
keep  his  dignity.  He  wanted  to  jump 
and  bark  and  caper  about  and  make  a 
fool  of  himself  generally.  For  a  space 
he  held  his  pose.  Then,  slowly  he  looked 
down.  Firefly's  glowing  eyes  were 
watching  him  steadily  from  between  her 
yellow  fore  paws.  Never  had  he  seen 
a  wolf's  eyes  like  hers.  They  were  not 
shifting.  They  looked  at  him  steadily, 
liquid  pools  filled  with  the  moon-glow. 
And  something  about  her  talked  to  him. 
He  bent  his  head.  His  muzzle  touched 
the  silken  softness  of  the  long  yellow 
hair  on  her  neck — and  then  it  touched 
her  nose.  A  soft  sound  rose  in  Firefly's 
throat.  It  was  answered  in  Swift  Light- 
ning's. 

Through  twenty  generations  of  wolves 
had  Swift  Lightning  at  last  come  into 
possession  of  his  own. 

It  was  hours  later,  still  other  miles  tp 
the  west,  that  Swift  Lightning  and 
Firefly  came  to  the  end  of  the  glacial  ice. 
They  had  not  travelled  fast,  and  Swift 
Lightning  had  given  up  all  thought  of 
leadership.  Firefly  had  quickly  dispos- 
sessed him  of  that.  With  the  tact  and 
efificiency  of  her  sex  in  such  matters,  she 
had  assumed,  to  a  large  extent,  the  pre- 
rogative**of  electing  the  trails  in  which 
her  mate  should  travel,  and  Swift  Light- 
ning swelling  with  the  happiness  of  this 
matehoo'd,  sensed  the  fact  that  he  should 
not  be  ungentlemanly  enough  to  argue 
matters  with  her  in  these  first  hours  of 
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their  honeymoon.  So  where  Firefly  went,  sound — a  swift  "  click,  click,  click,"  as 

he  followed.    It  was  a  delightful  change  though  someone  were  tapping  the  ice  with 

for  him,  yet  instinctively  he  felt  its  dan-  a  metal  rod,  and,  a  moment  later,  full  in 

gers.    For  Firefly  was  as  much  a  stranger  their  vision  came  Wapusk,  the  big  polar 

in  this  savage  world  oi  his  as  he  would  bear.      Until   Wapusk   came   up   over   a 

have   been   in   the   alleys  of   a  big  city,  steep  crest  in  the  flot)r  of  the  crevasse. 

She    was    sublimely    unconscious    of    its  Swift  Lightning  did  not  get  the  full  scent 

dangers.      Sleek    and    shimmering    and  of  him.     It  was  not  alone  a  polar-bear 

beautiful,  she  had  never  known  the  pangs  scent.      It    was    a   particular   scent — the 

of  starvation.     She  did  not  know  that  to  strong,  musky  meyamak  of  the  bear  he 

live  amid  this  desolation  of  ice  and  snow  had   fought   at  the   Eskimo   igloo   many 

necessitated  the  watchfulness  o'f  the  bun-  days  ago.     And  Firefly,  seeing  Wapusk, 

ter  at  every  step.     Aboard  the  ship  she  recognised  the  creature  she  feared  more 

had  known  onl/  two  perils — the  menace  .  than  all  other  things  on  earth. 

of    the    wild    malemiut    dogs    and    the  Wapusk,    smelling   his    prey    close    at 

"  gentlemen  in  the  white  jackets  " — the  hand,  had  stopped.     He  was  a  bad  bear, 

polar  bears.    A  wounded  bear  had  almost  a  cannibal,  a  human-flesh-eating  monster 

killed  her  once,  and  thereafter  she  re-  in  the  days  of  his  fight  wath  Swift  Light- 

membered  the  white  monsters  as  the  most  ning  at  the  igloo.    But  he  was  worse  now. 

dreaded  of  all  living  things.    But  the  bear  The  barb  of  an  Eskimo  spear  was  buried 

had  come  up  out  cf  the  sea,  and  here  she  in  his  shoulder.     In  vain  he  had  tried  to 

was  on  solid  footing.  rid  himself  of  it.    It  had  lamed  him,  had 

She  turned  at  last  into  the  mouth  of  a  made  him   still    more    ferocious.     And 

giant  crack  in  the  wall,  a  crevasse  that  again  Swift  Lightning  heard  the  low  and 

was  like  a  narrow  chasm  running  to  the  ominous   roll   of   thunder   in  his  throat, 

heart  of  the  ice-mountain.     Here  Swift  He  responded    with   a   snarl,   and,    with 

Lightning  made  an  effort  to  call  her  back,  that    snarl,    came    Firefly's    whimper   of 

Instinct   told  him   to   avoid  these  traps,  terror. 

But     Firefly,     after     hesitating     for     a  No   longer    was    she    the   proud   and 

moment,  gave  him  to  understand  that  if  triumphant  female.     She  trembled.     She 

he  did  not  want  to  follow,  she  would  go  pressed  close  against  Swift  Lightning,  in 

on    alone.       He    trotted    to    her   good-  this  hour  her  protector,  her  master,  her 

humoredly.    Yet  his  presentiment  of  evil  mate  against  all  other  things. 

did  not  leave  him.    He  was  watchful  and  As  he  had  sensed  the  futility  of  open 

alert.    The  floor  of  the  crevasse  was  like  battle  at  the   igloo,  so   Swift   Lightning 

an  up-hill  trail,  and  they  climbed  steadily  sensed  it  now.    There  was  no  alternative, 

for  two  or  three  hundred  yards  before  One  way  of  possible  escape  lay  before 

they  stopped  again.    The  moonlight  filled  them — a  retreat  still  farther  up  the  nar- 

the  chasm.     It  glistened  on  the  ice  walls  rowing  crevasse.     He  turned,  but  not  in 

and  the  frozen  crags  towering  far  above  a  panic.     With  a  thrust  of  his  shoulder, 

their  heads.     Its  radiance  between  tho-se  he  headed  Firefly,  and  she  began  to  trot, 

shimmering  walls  was  the  radiance  of  a  and  then,  as  he  set  the  pace  himself,  to 

pale  sun,  but  Swift  Lightning  was  un-  run. 

conscious  of  its  beauty,  oblivious  of  the  They  heard    behind    them  the  clatter 

wonder  of  it.    As  they  stood  there,  pre-  of  Wapusk's  long  claws,  and  the  sound 

sentimeAt  was  giving  way  to  suspicion  sent  Firefly's  yellow  body  like  a  streak 

— suspicion  to  the  sensing  of  a  slow  and  through   the    moonlight.      The   crevasse 

approaching  reality.     He  smelled  some-  grew  narrower  and  rougher.     And  then, 

tkinq!     When  Firefly  made  as  if  to  go  all  at  once,  they  came  \o  the  end  of  it. 

on,  he  whined.     There  was  a  new  note  On  three  sides  of  them  the  ice  walls  rose 

in  that  whine.     It  stopped  her.     It  sent  a  hundred  feet  high,  precipitous  and  un- 

her  sleek  head  erect,  and,  with  no  other  broken.      Swift    Lightning   took    in    the 

sound    than    that,    the    electric   message  situation.     He  knew  that  again  he  was 

sped  from  Swift  Lightning  to  her,  tell-  facing   death.      His    eyes    sought    for    a 

ing  her  that  something  was  coming  up  crack,  a  fissure,  a  mass  of  ice  from  which 

the  chasm.  he   miglit    defend    himself   and   Firefly. 

For  a  full  minute  they  stood  without  Then  he  saw — at  the  farther  side  of  the 

moving,  and  in  that-  minute  they  heard  crevasse — a  dark  shadow  that  gave  him 
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hope.  He  ran  to-  it,  with  Firefly  at  his 
shoulder.  The  shadow  was  made  by  a 
flat  ledge  in  the  ice  wall  about  six  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  crevasse  floor.  It 
was  a  last  refuge — a  last  hope. 

Running  back  fifteen  or  twenty  feet, 
he  turned  in  a  mighty  leap  that  carried 
him  to  the  ledge.  It  was  his  only  way 
of  telling  Firefly  what  to  dc,  and  now 
he  whined  down  to  her,  entreating  her  to 
jump  before  it  was  too  late.  The  clatter 
of  Wapusk's  claws  on  the  ice  came  near 
— and  desperately  Firefly  made  the 
effort.  She  struck  two  feet  under  the 
ledge,  and  fell  back  with  a  whimper  of 
terror  and  pain.  A  second  time  she  tried, 
and  this  time  she  reached  the  edge  ai 
the  ledge,  so  that,  for  a  second  or  two. 
she  clung  to  it,  fighting  to  raise  herself 
up.  Again  she  slipped  back,  and  out  of 
Swift  Lightning  came  a  snarling  cry  of 
rage  as  he  saw  Wapusk's  huge  body  com- 
ing swiftly  toward  them.  He  prepared 
himself  to  leap.  Another  twenty  secoiids, 
and  he  would  have  launched  himself  at 
the  bear  in  a  last  great  fight.  In  those 
seconds,  fear  and  nearness  cf  death  put 
into  Firefly  the  strength  for  a  last  mighty 
effort,  and  she  shot  once  more  for  the 
ledge.  Two-thirds  of  her  body  reached 
it,  and,  with  a  sudden  grip  of  his  teeth 
in  her  yellow  hair.  Swift  Lightning 
belped  her  the  rest  of  the  way. 

They  were  not  an  instant  too  soon. 
A  monster  paw  struck  where  Firefly's 
golden  body  had  been,  and  then  the  full 
eight  feet  of  Wapusk  reared  itself  above 
the  face  of  the  ledge.  Swift  Lightning 
drove  straight  at  his  nose,  and  Wapusk's 
roar  of  pain  and  fury  rumbled  in  a  him- 
dred  echoes  along  the  walls  and  in  the 
caverns  of  the  glacial  mountain.  Flat- 
tened against  the  barrier  of  ice,  ten  feet 
away.  Firefly  watched  the  defence  of  her 
mate  and  master. 

There  was  a  new  fire  in  her  eyes. 
They  were  like  flaming  diamonds.  A 
petted  and  fondled  creature,  she  had 
never  fought.  Yet  in  her  was  the  magni- 
ficent fighting  blood  of  the  collie.  Of  a 
sudden,  it  was  Swift  Lightning — and 
Swift  Lightning  alone — that  filled  her 
whole  world.  She  saw  the  great  white 
arms  of  Wapusk  reaching  out  like  human 
things.  She  saw  one  of  them  strike,  saw 
Swift  Lightning  under  it.  then  saw  that 
arm  crook  itself  about  h:.  body,  and, 
withmit  a  sound,  she  sho*l  at  that  white. 


crooked  arm  like  a  living  fiend.  Her 
teeth,  sharp  as  needles,  sank  to  the  gums 
in  Wapusk's  furry  paw.  and  the  arm 
straightened,  and  a  roar  such  as  had 
never  come  out  of  his  chest  before  came 
out  of  Wapusk.  For  Firefly,  striking  in 
a  blind  fury,  had  found  the  tenderest 
spot  in  all  his  fifteen-hundred-pound 
body. 

Bleeding  and  half  crushed.  Swift 
Lightning  sprang  back,  and  Firefly 
leaped  with  him.  Her  fangs  were  gleam- 
ing now,  milk-white,  beautiful  as  her 
body.  They  ran  to  the  end  of  the  ledge 
as  Wapusk  pulled  himself  up,  and  here 
— their  final  salvation — was  a  crack  four 
feet  wide  in  the  ice-mountain.  Swift 
Lightning  drove  Firefly  in  ahead  of  him, 
and  Wapusk  was  at  the  mouth  of  the 
crack  by  the  time  they  were  ten  feet  in. 
The  crack  narrowed,  narrowed  sa  swiftly 
that  in  another  twenty  feet  Wapusk's 
great  body  could  proceed  no  farther,  and 
bis  roars  of  furious  disappointm.ent 
shook  the  frozen  mountain  to  the  heart 
of  it. 

Up  and  still  up  through  that  narrow 
crack  continued  Firefly  and  Swift  Light- 
ning until,  at  last,  they,  came  out  on  the 
great  glacial  plateau  at  the  top.  They 
were  high  above  the  sea,  and  high  above 
the  plain.  Down  to  the  barrens  ran  the 
landward  slope  of  the  glacier.  About 
them  the  world  lay  in  a  glory  of  moon- 
light and  starlight,  and,  with  a  whimper 
that  might  have  been  a  prayer  of  grati- 
tude and  thankfulness.  Swift  Lightning 
dropped  down  on  his  belly  at  the  edge  of 
a  scarp  of  ice  and  looked  forth  into  that 
world.  Close  to  him.  Fireflv  laid  bc'-- 
self  down,  her  warm,  soft  body  against 
him.  in  her  throat  a  low  whimner  trem- 
bling with  the  mystery  of  understanding, 
of  promise,  of  a  birthright  at  last  ful- 
filled. And  then,  very  gently,  her  warm 
tongue  began  to  nurse  the  bleeding 
wound  in  Swift  Lightning'^  shcnlder. 

And  Swift  Lightning,  still  looking  out 
into  the  barrens,  saw  no  more  the  loneli-^ 
ness  and  emptiness  and  cold  desolation 
of  his  world.  For  through  twenty  gene- 
rations of  wolves  his  heritage  had  cotmc 
to  him.  The  spirit  of  Skagen,  the  great 
Dane,  had  triumphed  at  la.st.  The 
miracle  had  happened,  and  his  world  was 
changed  forever. 

[Another  "  S^mft  Lightning  "  Story  will  ap- 
pear in  our  next  issue — Fchrnary  ?.  J 920). 
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Catechism  on  Current  Events* 


Q.— I  have  seen  the  "  River  Clyde  "  re- 
ferred to  as  an  "  Anzac  Vessel." 
Had  the  Australians  or  New  Zea- 
landers  anything  whatever  to  do 
with   her  epic   landing? 

A. — There  were  no  colonial  troops  at 
all  on  the  River  Clyde.  She  carried  Bri- 
tish soldiers.  Irishmen  for  the  most  part. 
We  have,  however,  come  to  regard  the 
1  ill-fated  Gallipali  expedition  as  peculiarly 
our  own,  forgetting  that  there  were  more 
British  troops  used  than  Australian,  and 
that  the  French  and  Indians  participated 
largely  also.  Thus  any  glorious  achieve- 
ment on  the  peninsula  is  assumed  to  have 
been  done  by  Australians. 

Q.— Why  did  the  Melbourne  "  Argus,"  in 
its  report  of  the  ex-Kaiser's  letter  to 
the  ex-Tsar,  state  that  the  ex-Kaiser's 
hatred  of  the  English  was  growing 
more  intense,  whilst  other  papers 
,'  quoted  the  letter  differently? 

,  v. — Similar   misquotations   constantly 

occurred  during  the  war,  and  are  still 
occurring  in  local  versions  of  Russian 
cables.  In  this  particular  case  it  appears 
that  the  Kaiser  wrote  (of  the  feeling  he 
found  in  Turkey  during  his  visit)  : 
"  Hatred  of  the  English  is  growing  more 
intense,  and  there  is  also  a  growing  open 
contempt  for  France."  The  Argus  set 
out,  in  black  type,  that  "  In  this  letter 
the  ex-Kaiser  adds  that  his  hatred  of  the 
English  is  growing  more  intense,  and 
that  there  was  also  growing  an  open  con- 
tempt for  France."  Only  one  report 
reaches  Australia.  The  variations  are 
made  locally. 

Q. — What  is  the  present  rate  of  exchange 
of  German  marks  for  Australian 
sovereigns? 

A. — As  direct  trading  between  Aus- 
tralia and  Germany  is  still  prohibited,  the 
German  exchange  rates  are  not  cabled. 
The  latest  English  papers  show  that  the 
quotation  toward  the  end  of  November 
was  lower  than  ever — l^d.,  or  slightly 
less,  to  the  mark.  The  normal  value  of 
the  mark  before  the  war  was  about  a 
shilling.  In  English  money  the  French 
franc  is  now  worth  twa-thirds  of  its 
pre-war  value,  and  the  Italian  lire  has 
been  reduced  nearly  by  half.  In  ex- 
change   with    America    and    the    East, 


European  countries  are  at  a  still  lower 
discount. 

Q.— Does  the  new  German  Republic  have 
the  same  flag  as  did  the  German  Em- 
pire? 

A. — Article  3  of  the  constitution  of  the 
new  Republic  reads : — "  The  national 
colours  are  black,  red,  gold.  The  trade 
flag  is  black,  red,  white,  with  the  national 
colours  on  the  upper  inside  corner."  The 
mercantile  flag  of  Germany  used  to  be 
black,  red,  white,  and  was  generally  re- 
garded as  the  flag  of  Germany.  This 
has  been  retained  apparently,  but  gold 
replaces  white  in  the  national  flag.  The 
former  Imperial  standard  was  an  iron 
cross  with  a  white  border  on  a  yellow 
field.  The  Prussian  flag  was  for  five 
centuries  black  and  white,  that  of  the 
Hanseatic  League  red  and  white.  The 
two  combined — black,  red,  white — ^be- 
came the  German  flag  in  1867.  The  new 
German  colours  are  practically  the  same 
as  the  Belgian. 

Q.— How  does  the  recent  vote  for  prohibi- 
tion in  New  Zealand  compare  with 
that  of  last  April? 

A. — At  the  April  poll  prohibition  was 
defeated  by  over  10,000  votes— 364,189 
to  253,827.  At  the  December  election 
there  were  three  issues — prohibition,  con- 
tinuance and  State  control.  The  vote  for 
State  control,  while  insignificant  in  itself, 
was  just  large  enough  to  prevent  prohi- 
bition from  gaining  an  absolute  majority. 
The  incomplete  figures  published  show 
the  fallowing  totals :  —  Prohibition, 
264.562 ;  continuance.  234,376  ;  State  con- 
trol. 31,135.  In  April  the  absent  sol- 
diers' vote  turned  a  prohibition  majority 
into  a  minority.  At  the  more  recent  poll 
such  of  the  soldiers'  votes  as  were 
cminted  separately  gave  a  larger  propor- 
tional support  to  State  control  than  did 
the  civilian  votes. 

Q.— Was  compensation  provided  for  in  the 
recent  liquor  poll? 

A. — No.  There  would  have  been  no 
compensation  to  the  trade  if  prohibition 
had  been  carried.  It  is  generally  con- 
sidered that  the  inclusimi  of  the  compen- 
sation j)rovision  in  April  diminished  the 
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chances  of  the  anti-Hquor  party.  A  pro- 
liquor  paper,  the  Wellington  Post,  has 
stated  that  New  Zealand  has  never  had 
a  truly  democratic  ballot  on  prohibition; 
at  first  a  three-fifths  majority  was  re- 
quired ;  in*  April  last  the  compensation 
clause  complicated  the  issue ;  in  the  most 
recent  election  prohibition  was  required 
to  obtain  an  absolute  majority  over  the 
twcr  other  issues. 

Q.— Some    districts    of    New    Zealand    are 
"dry"    by    virtue    of    a    local    option 
vote.     Was  such  a  vote  taken  in   De- 
cember? 

A. — The  thirteen  districts  which  had 
been  made  "  dry  "  in  the  past  by  a  three- 
fifths  vote  had  the  option  of  restoring 
the  Hquor  trade  if  three-fifths  of  the 
voters  desired  it.  But  all  remain  "  dry," 
most  of  them  having  voted  heavily 
against  restoration. 

Q.— Can  you  give  the  amounts  of  the  in- 
demnities imposed  after  the  great 
wars  of  the  past  century? 

A. — The  indemnities  were: — 

iSlS:  France  paid  Allies,  i28,000,000   (in  five 

years;  no  interest). 
1856  (Crimean  war)  :  No  indemnity. 
1866:  Austria  paid  Prussia  £3,000,000  (about). 
1871 :  France  paid  Germany  £200,000,000. 
1878:  Turkey  to  pay  Russia  £32,000,000   (not 

paid). 
1895:  China  paid  Japan  £30,000,000  (about). 
1901:  China  to  pay  Powers    (Boxer  .trouble) 

£67,000,000  (part  paid). 
1905   (Russo-Japanese  war)  :  No  indemnity. 
1919:    Germany    to    pay    Allies    £5,000,000,000 

(plus  indefinite  additions). 
1919 :  Other  indemnities  to  be  decided. 

The  indemnity  originally  fixed  after  the 
Austro-Prussian  war  of  1866  was 
£6,000,000,  but  the  amount  was  reduced 
by  half  in  respect'  of  counter-claims. 

Q.— Upon    what    principles    have    the    in- 
demnities   been    reckoned? 

A. — In  general  they  have  been  based 
on  a  claim  for  damage  done,  not  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  war.  Not  until  the  Great 
War  just  ended  were  the  victors'  pension 
liabilities  included  in  the  claims.  Another 
feature  that  is  new  is  the  purpose  of 
penalising  the  conquered  nations  by 
means  of  indemnities.  This  principle 
was  first  applied  by  Germany  in  1871; 
now  the  Allies  are  applying  it  to  the  Cen- 
tral Powers. 

Q.— What  was  the  cause  of  the  recent  great 
advance  in  wool  prices  In  England? 

A. — The  British  Government  opened 
the  market  to  foreign  buyers.    Previously 


only  British  buyers  had  been  free  to  bid, 
at  the  sales;  Buyers  from  Alhed  coun-j 
tries  had  been  allowed  to  obtain  limitedB 
amounts  of  wool ;  other  foreigners  none.l 
In   view     of    the    rapid   advance,    wool 
manufacturers  have  asked  the  Govern- 
ment to  bring  its  stocks  into  the  market 
in  larger  quantities.     As  afl  instance  of  | 
the  rise  that  took  place  in  November :  In 
orie   week   the   quotation    for   a   certain 
class  of  merino  tops  rose  from  11/3  per 
pound  to   12/6.     It  is  not  many  years 
since  a  shilling  a  pound  was  considered 
a  high  price  for  wool. 

Q. — Are  not  workers  in  every  country 
killed  by  thousands  every  year  by 
easily  preventable  accidents? 

A. — Greater   efforts    are   being   made 
now  to  safeguard  the  workers.    America  i 
had  a  particularly  bad  reputation  in  this  ; 
regard,  but  the  motto  of  "  Safety  first "  \ 
has  lately  been  applied  in  at  least  some 
of   her   industries.     Thus  the   railways, 
even  before  they  were  taken  over  by  the 
Government,  were  able,  by  more  careful 
methods,  to  reduce  the  annual  death  roll 
by  47   per    cent.      A    British   "  Safety 
First "   Association    has    been    formed, 
with  Lord  Leverhulme  as  president. 

Q,— is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  United  States 
is  now  supporting  the  blockade  of 
Russia? 

A. — Yes.  Though  America  is  not  par- 
ticipating in  the  naval  measures  of 
blockade,  her  Government  is  refusing 
licences  for  the  export  of  goods  to  "  Bol- 
shevik Russia  "—which  is,  of  course, 
nearly  the  whole  of  Russia  at  present. 

Q.— Did  Germany  agree  to  assist  the  Allies 
in  blockading   Russia? 

,  A.— No.  Her  reply  to  the  Allies'  re- 
quest was  a  clear  refusal.  The  German 
Government  argued  that  the  block- 
ade would  defeat  its  own  purpose,  lead- 
ing to  a  spreading  rather  than  a  checking 
of  Bolshevism.  Further,  it  stated :  "  The 
German  people  during  the  last  few  years 
experienced  all  the  horrible  effects  of  a 
hunger  blockade.  It  knows  that  under 
this' blockade  the  first  to  suffer  were  the 
non-combatants,  women  and  children,  the 
old  and  the  sick.  It  also  knows  that  the 
blockade  produced  favourable  ground  for 
the  growth  of  Bolshevism.  .  .  .  Coercive 
measures  by  foreign  countries  are  always 
regarded  in  Russia  as  serving  the  in- 
terests of  reaction,  which  is  hated  by  all 
Russian  democratic  elements  even  more 
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than  by  Bolsheviks.  The  anti-Bolshevik 
current  has  more  deeply  extended  into 
the  mass  of  the  workmen  than  appears 
on  the  surface,  and  tliis  current  can  only 
be  streno^thened,  not  by  the  economic  iso- 
lation of  Russia,  but  by  helping  in  the 
'"estoration  of  Russia's  ruined  economic 
life."  The  reply  also  points  out  that,  "  ac- 
cording to  general  international  prin- 
ciples and  specially  according  to  the 
articles  of  the  future  League  ai  Nations," 
the  blockade  is  not  justified. 

Q.— Are  the  suffering  Armenians  to  be 
relieved    from   famine? 

A. — The  United  States  has  undertaken 
to  provision  Armenia  till  next  August. 
The  Armenian  Relief  Fund  is  sharing  in 
the  benefits  of  the  Save-the-Children  col- 
lections. 

Q. — Which  of  the  great  Powers  has  the 
the  heaviest  war  debt  in  proportion 
to  its  population? 

A. — Germany's  debt  v^ill  doubtless  be 
the  highest  when  her  indemnity  liabilities 
are  counted,  but  during  the  war  she  did 
not  increase  her  debt  per  head  of  popula- 
tion as  much  as  Britain — the  increases 
per  head  being  respectively  £128  and 
il57.  Britain's  war  debt  is  about  half 
her  total  wealth,  which  amounts  to  £318 
per  head ;  Germany's  is  slightly  ofver  half 
her  wealth — £344  per  head.  For  France 
the  figures  are : — Increase  of  debt,  £114 
per  head ;  average  wealth,  £303 ;  United 
States  £55  and  £424.  It  is  thus  seen  that 
America's  war  debt  is  little  more  than 
one-eighth  of  her  wealth.  Belgium  has  a 
war  debt  of  £74  per  head,  Italy  £73, 
Austria  £89. 

Q. — Was  the  defeat  of  the  Socialists  at  the 
French  elections  due  to  the  system  of 
voting? 

A. — The  Socialists  suffered  a  genuine 
defeat,  but  the  number  elected  from  their 
party  was  much  lower  in  proportion  than 
the  party's  vote.  The  system  was  similar 
to  that  adopted  for  the  election  of  the 
Senate  in  Australia.  The  Socialists  re- 
ceived a  quarter  of  the  votes,  but  less 
than  one-eighth  of  the  seats.  In  Paris 
the  14  Coalitionist  candidates  received 
2,202,400  votes  ;  the  14  Socialists  received 
1,576,000  votes ;  but  the  Coalitionists  ob- 
tain all  the  14  seats.  The  system  was 
called  "  proportional  representation  "  ;  the 
results  do  not  justify  the  name. 


Q.— How  is  it  that  the  Socialist  Party, 
which  used  to  control  the  Govern- 
ment  in   France,   is  so  weak   now? 

A. — Like  the  Labour  Party  in  Aus- 
tralia, the  Socialists  divided,  the  right 
wing  joining  other  parties  in  a  coalition, 
while  the  Radicals  formed  a  new  official 
Socialist  party.  Though  the  representa- 
tion of  this  party  is  much  smaller  than  in 
the  last  Parliament,  its  share  of  the  total 
vctes  was  very  much  higher. 

Q.— What  is  the  Rowlatt  Act,  against  which 
so  many  protests  have  been  raised  in 
India? 

A. — It  is  an  Act  by  which  the  Execu- 
tive Government  retains  the  powers  of 
repression  conferred  during  the  war 
under  the  Defence  of  India  Act.  Under 
this  Act  suspects  can  be  imprisoned  with- 
out trial,  and  other  recognised  liberties 
are  taken  away.  Before  the  war,  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  freedom  ai  meeting 
had  already  ceased  to  be  in  India. 

Q.— Why  was  Mr.   Keeling,  a  British  citi- 
zen,  imprisoned  by  the  Bolsheviki  in 
Moscow? 

A. — He  was  accused  of  having  crossed 
the  frontier  without  the  permission  of 
the  Soviet  authorities,  of  having  after- 
wards attempted  to  escape,  and  ai  hav- 
ing tried  to  bribe  his  guards.  It  was 
stated  that  he  had  accompanied  a  Mr. 
Appleton,  who  was  alleged  to  have  gone 
through  Russia  "  with  the  special  pur- 
pose of  doing  harm  to  Revolutionary 
Russia."  Mr.  Keeling  was  condemned  to 
be  kept  in  prison  "  until  the  end  of  the 
war  with  Imperialist  England." 

Q. — Was  Canada's  "Victory"  loan  a  suc- 
cess? 

A. — The  sum  asked  for  was 
£60.000,000 ;  over  £120,000,000  was  sub- 
scribed. 

Q. — Does  the  Farmers'  Party  in  Canada, 
as  in  Australia,  demand  lower  tariffs? 

A. — Yes.  Of  the  two,  the  Canadian 
party  is  the  more  definite  on  this  point. 
Its  policy  aims  at  "  an  immediate  and 
substantial  all-round  reduction  of  the 
Customs  tariff,"  progressive  diminution 
of  tariffs  on  British  goods  so  as  to  bring 
free  trade  with  Britain  in  five  years ;  re- 
ciprocity with  the  United  States;  free 
admission  of  foodstuffs,  agricultural 
machinery  and  several  other  classes  of 
goods ;  and  publication  of  the  earnings  of 
all  industries  enjoying  tariff'  protection. 
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Is     the     Farmers' 
Canada? 


Party     strong     in 


A. — It  is  not  yet  powerful  in  Dominion 
politics,  but  it  won  a  ^reat  victory  in  the 
recent  election  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario. 

Q.  — Does  the  Aliens  Act,  recently  passed 
in  Britain,  exclude  French  and  Greek 
immigrants  (for  instance)  for  the  next 
three  years? 

.\. — 1'he  exclusion  provision  applies 
only  to  subjects  of  the  countries  with 
which  Britain  was  recently  at  war,  but 
thf  Home  Secretary  is  given  power  to 
flirect  that  the  provisions  may  be  ex- 
tended to  other  aliens.  So  the  matter  is 
left  at  the  discretion  of  the  Cabinet.  Dis- 
cretion is  also  allowed  in  exempting 
chosen  German  and  Austrian  immi- 
grants, so  that  they  may  enter  Britain 
and  stay  there  on  condition  that  they 
renew  their  permits  every  three  months. 

Q.— What  is  the  general  nature  of  the 
British  Aliens  Act? 

.\. — It  extends  for  a  year  the  powers 
given  to  the  Government  in  1914  for 
dealing  with  aliens.  It  provides  penalties 
for  aliens  who  try  to  cause  disaffection 
in  the  fighting  forces  or  in  the  civilian 
population,  or  those  who  promote  indus- 
trial unrest.  It  strictly  limits  the  em- 
ployment of  aliens  on  British  ships  and 
the  holding  by  aliens  of  interests  in  Bri- 
tish shipping  and  other  "  key  "  industries. 
It  prohibits  the  employment  of  aliens  in 
the  civil  service.  These  are  the  chief 
provisions  in  addition  to  those  providing 
for  the  deportation  of  those  Germans  and 
Austrians  whose  presence  is  not  desired 
by  the  authorities,  and  for  the  exclusion 
of  others  desiring  admission. 

Q. — How  many  women  were  elected  in  the 
recent  municipal  contests  in  England? 

A. — Over  a  hundred  were  elected  out 
of  two  hundred  women  candidates. 

p.— Will  you  give  some  details  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  the  Commonwealth 
Government  to  the  States  in  recent 
years? 

A. — For  the  past  year  the  payments 
were:  —  To  New  South  Wales, 
£2,380.139  :  Victoria.  £1,764,239  ;  Queens- 
land. £856,300 ;  South  Australia, 
£549.593;  Western  Australia,  £556,505; 
Tasmania,  £257,557.  Total,  £6,364,333. 
Q. — How  are  the  payments  reckoned? 

A. — The  Commonwealth  pays  to  each 
of  the  States  25/-  per  head  of  population. 


But  Western  Australia  receives  a  special 
grant  of  £170,000,  contributed  half  by) 
the  Commonwealth,  and  half  by  thej 
States.  This  arrangement  was  made 
under  the  Surplus  Revenue  Act  of  1910, 
which  expires  next  year.  Before  that 
time  the  Commonwealth  was  obliged, 
under  the  Braddon  clause,  to  return  to 
the  States  three-fourths  of  the  Customs 
and  Excise  revenue. 

Q.— Under  the  proposed  new  arrangement 
how  will  the  payments  to  the  States 
be  affected? 

.'\. — The  proposal  of  the  Federal  Trea- 
surer, Mr.  Watt,  is  to  reduce  the  pay- 
ment of  25/-  per  capita  by  2/6  each  year 
for  six  years,  leaving  only  a  10/-  pay- 
ment at  the  end  of  that  time.  He  would 
continue  paying  the  10/-  per  head  for 
five  years,  and  then  reconsider  the  posi- 
tion. 

Q.— Will  you  give  a  short  summary  of  the 
history  and  present  position  of  the 
Page   Millions  estate? 

A. — Briefly  the  story  is  this:  A  large 
estate,  said  to  be  now  worth  £100,000,000 
or  so,  was  owned  by  the  Page  family  at 
Harrow,  England.  WilHam  Page,  the 
last  of  the  direct. line,  died  in  1829,  and 
some  time  about  1870  a  man  named  Lot 
claimed  that  the  present  owners  of  the 
estate  were  not  legally  entitled  to  it.  Lot 
met  with  no  success,  but  some  record- 
searchers  took  up  the  idea,  and  induced 
various  persons  named  Page  to  claim  the 
state.  G.  Horton  Morris  claimed  that 
he  was  entitled  to  the  estate  by  virtue  of 
his  mother,  who  was  named  Page.  A 
company  of  £10,000  capital— 5000  fully 
paid  shares  to  Morris,  and  5000  shares 
subscribed  in  cash — was  formed  in  Syd- 
ney in  1907  to  push  the  matter.  After 
investigation  in  England,  it  came  to  the 
opinion  that  the  original  estate  was  not 
large,  that  Morris's  pedigree  was  defec- 
tive, that  the  descendants  of  the  Pages, 
of  Harrow,  were  exceedingly  numerous, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  for 
Morris.  The  company  was  wound  up, 
and  the  cash  shareholders  were  paid 
about  9/6  in  the  pound.  Morris  subse- 
quently formed  another  company,  but 
little  has  been  done  recently  to  push  the 
claim.  The  Morris  family  have  returned, 
and  it  is  thought  likely  that  the  matter 
will  be  allowed  to  drop. 
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THE  MYSTERY  SHIPS  AND   THE  SUBMARINES. 


Admiral  Sims  has  been  contributing  a 
deeply  interesting  series  of  articles  to 
The  JVorld's  Work  on  "  The  Victory  at 
Sea."  In  the  first  of  these  he  told  of  the 
desperate  danger  from  the  German 
underwater  boats,  and  the  success  which 
had  attended  their  efforts  to  blockade 
England.  He  says  that  far  more  mer- 
chantmen had  been  sunk  than  the  Ad- 
miralty admitted,  and  that  high  authori- 
ties were  almost  in  despair.  In  later 
articles  he  tells  of  ho^-  the  situation 
slowly  improved  largely  owing  to  the 
adoption  of  the  convoy  systeim  in  the 
carrying  out  of  which  the  Americans 
took  a  large  share.  We  now  know  that 
comparativel}^  few  German  submarines 
were  engaged,  and  may  well  tremble  at 
the  thought  of  what  would  have  hap- 
pened had  the  numbers  reported  to  be 
at  work  actually  been  in  existence.  Few 
though  they  were,  difficult  as  was  their 
task,  they  yet  almost  managed  to  starve 
England. 

In  the  present  article.  Admiral  Sims 
tells  of  the  means  employed  to  locate  the 
U-boats  and  to  destroy  them  or  keep 
them  imder  water : — 

The  headquarters  of  the  convoy  system  was 
a  room  in  tlie  British  Admiralty;  here 
was  the  mainspring  of  the  elaborate  mechanism 
by  which  ten  thousand  ships  were  routed  over 
the  seven  oceans.  Here  every  morning  those 
who  had  been  charged  with  the  security  of 
the  Allies'  lines  of  communication  reviewed 
the  entire  submarine  situation.  .  .  .  The  most 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  convoy  room  was  a 
huge  chart,  entirely  covering  the  wall  on  one 
side  of  the  office ;  access  to  this  chart  was  ob- 
tained by  ladders,  not  unlike  those  which  are 
used  in  shoe  stores.  It  gave  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  North  and  South  American  coast, 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  British  Isles,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  Europe  and  Africa.  The 
ports  wliich  it  especially  emphasised  were 
Sydney  (Cape  Breton),  Halifax,  New  York, 
Hampton  Roads,  Gibraltar,  Sierra  Leone,  and 
Dakar,  ports  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Thin 
threads  were  stretched  from  each  one  of  these 
seven  points  to  certain  positions  in  the  ocean 
just  outside  the  British  Isles,  and  on  these 
threads  were  little  paper  boats,  each  one  of 
which  represented  a  convoy.  When  a  parti- 
cular convoy  started  from  New  York,  one  of 
these  paper  boats  was  placed  at  that  point :  as 
It  made  its  way  across  the  ocean,  the  boat 
was  moved  from  day  to  day  in  accordance 
with  the  convoy's  progress.  At  any  moment, 
therefore,  a  mere  glance  at  this  chart,  with 
its  multitude  of  paper  boats,  gave  the  spectator 
the  precise  location  of  all  the  commerce  which 
was  then  en  route  to  the  scene  of  war. 


The  location  of  each  German  sub- 
marine was  shown  on  the  huge  chart  by 
a  circle.  These  circles  were  moved  daily 
in  accordance  with  the  ascertained  posi- 
tion of  the  submarine  which  each  repre- 
sented, a  straight  line  indicating  its 
course  on  the  chart.  A  separate  intelli- 
gence bureau  devoted  its  entire  attentimi 
to  "  shadowing"  the  U-boats,  and  it  was 
astonishing  what  minute  information  it 
possessed. 

Yet  it  was  not  so  difficult  to  gather  this  in- 
formation as  may  at  first  be  supposed.  I  have 
already  said  that  there  were  comparatively 
few  submarines,  perhaps  not  more  than  an 
average  of  eight  or  nine,  which  were  operating 
at  the  same  time  in  the  waters  south  and 
west  of  Ireland,  the  region  with  which  we 
Americans  were  most  concerned.  These  boats 
betrayed  their  locations  in  a  multitude  of 
ways.  Their  commanders  were  particularly 
careless  in  the  use  of  wireless.  The  Germanic 
passion  for  conversation  could  not  be  sup- 
pressed even  on  the  U-boats  and  even  though 
this  national  habit  might  lead  to  the  most 
serious  consequences.  Possibly  also  the  soli- 
tary submarine  felt  lonely ;  at  any  rate,  as 
soon  as  it  reached  the  channel  or  the  North 
Sea,  it  started  an  almost  uninterrupted  flow 
of  talk.  The  U-boats  communicated  prin- 
cipally with  each  other,  and  also  with  the 
Admiralty  at  home ;  and,  in  doing  this,  they 
gave  away  their  positions  to  the  assiduously 
listening  Allies.  The  radio-direction  finder, 
an  apparatus  by  which  we  can  instantaneously 
locate  the  position  from  which  a  wireless  mes- 
sage is  sent,  was  the  mechanism  which  fur- 
nished us  much  of  this  information.  Of 
course,  the  Germans  knew  that  their  messages 
revealed  their  locations,  for  they  had  direction 
finders  as  well  as  we,  but  the  fear  of  discovery 
did  not  act  as  a  curb  upon  a  naturally  loquaci- 
ous nature. 

As  a  submarine  had  to  spend  most  of 
its  time  on  the  surface,  it  was  constantly 
being  sighted,  and  its  presence  and  posi- 
tion were  at  once  reported.  It  could  not 
attack  or  torpedo  a  ship  without  reveal- 
ing its  presence,  and  once  it  was  placed 
it  w^as  closely  shadowed. 

For  example,  we  would  hear  that  V-33  was 
talking  just  outside  of  Heligoland;  this  sub- 
marine would  he  immediately  plotted  on  the 
chart.  As  the  submarine  made  only  about  ten 
knots  on  the  surface,  in  order  to  save  fuel 
oil.  and  much  less  imder  the  surface,  we  could 
draw  a  circle  around  this  point,  and  rest  as- 
sured that  the  boat  must  be  somewhere  within 
this  circle  at  a  given  time.  But  in  a  few  hours 
or  a  day  we  would  hear  from  this  same  boat 
again ;  perhaps  it  was  using  its  wireless  or  at- 
tacking a  merchantman ;  or  perhaps  one  of 
our  vessels  had  spotted  it  on  the  surface. 
The  news  of  this  new  location  would  justify 
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the  convoj'  officers  in  moving  this  sulimariiic 
on  onr  cliart  to  tliis  new  position.  Witliin  a 
short  time,  the  convoy  officers  acquired  an 
astonishingly  intimate  knowledge  of  these 
boats  and  habits  of  their  commanders. 

The  different  habits  of  the  Gemian 
commanders  became  known,  and  enabled 
the  shadowers  at  the  British  Admiralty 
to  make  a  pretty  accurate  guess  as  to 
what  any  given  submarine  would  da. 

Each  submarine  behaved  in  a  different  way 
from  the  others,  the  difference,  of  course, 
being  the  manifestation  of  the  human  element 
in  control.  One  would  deliver  his  attacks  in 
rapid  succession,  boldly  and  almost  recklessly : 
another  would  approach  his  task  with  the  ut- 
most caution ;  certain  ones  would  display  the 
meanest  traits  in  human  nature;  while  others 
— let  us  be  just — were  capable  of  a  certain 
display  of  generosity,  possibly  even  of  chivalry. 
By  studying  the  individual  traits  of  each  com- 
mander we  could  often  tell  just  which  one  vyas 
operating  at  a  given  time:  and  this  information 
was  extremely  valuable  in  the  game  in  which 
we  were  engaged.  "  Old  Hans  is  out  again." 
the  officers  in  the  convoy  room  would  remark. 
They  were  speaking  of  Hans  Rose,  the  corn- 
mander  of  the  U-5S:  the  same  submarine  offi- 
cer who.  in  the  fall  of  1916.  brought  that  boat 
to  Newport.  R.I..  and  torpedoed  five  or  six 
ships  off  Nantucket.  They  never  saw  Hans 
Rose  face  to  face;  they  had  not  the  faintest 
idea  whether  he  was  fat  or  lean,  whether  he 
was  a  blonde  or  a  brunette,  yet  they  knew  his 
military  characteristics  intimately.  He  became 
such  a  familiar  personality  in  the  convoy  room 
and  his  methods  of  operation  were  so  indi- 
vidual, that  we  came  to  have  almost  a  cer- 
tain liking  for  the  old  chap.  Other  U-boat 
commanders  would  appear  off  the  hunting 
grounds  and  attack  ships  in  more  or  less  easy- 
going fashion.  Then  another  boat  would  sud- 
denly appear,  and — bang!  bang!  bang!  Tor- 
pedo after  torpedo  would  fly.  four  or  five 
ships  would  sink,  and  then  this  disturbing  per- 
son would<  vanish  as  unexpectedly  as  he  had 
arrived.  Such  an  experience  informed  the 
convoy  officers  that  Hans  Rose  was  once  more 
at  large. 

"  We  acquired  a  certain  respect  for 
Hans  Rose."  says  Admiral  Sims.  "  be- 
cause he  was  a  brave  man.  who  would 
take  risks  which  most  of  his  compatriots 
avoided,  and.  above  all.  because  he  played 
his  desperate  game  with  a  certain  de- 
cency." 

Sometimes,  when  he  torpedoed  a  ship.  Rose 
would  wait  around  until  all  the  lifeboats  were 
filled ;  he  would  then  throw  out  a  tow  line, 
give  the  victims  food,  and  keep  all  the  sur- 
vivors together  until  the  rescuing  destroyer 
appeared  on  the  horizon,  when  he  would  let 


go  ati<l  submerge.  This  humanity  involved  ; 
considerable  risk  to  Captain  Rose ;  a  destroyer 
anywhere  in  his  neighbourhood,  as  he  well 
knew,  was  a  serious  matter.  It  was  he  who 
torpedoed  our  destroyer,  the  Jacob  Jones.  He 
took  a  shot  at  her  from  a  distance  of  two 
miles — a  distance  from  which  a  hit  is  a  pure 
chance.  The  torpedo  struck  and  sank  tlie 
vessel  within  a  few  minutes.  On  this  occasion 
Rose  acted  with  his  usual  decency.  The  sur- 
vivors of  the  Jacob' Jones  naturally  had  no 
means  of  communication,  since  the  wireless 
had  gone  down  with  their  ship ;  and  now  Rose, 
at  considerable  risk  to  himself,  sent  out  an 
"  S.O.S."  call,  giving  the  latitude  and  longi- 
tude, and  informing  Queenstown  that  the  men 
were  floating  around  in  open  boats.  It  is  per- 
haps not  surprising  that  Rose  is  one  of  the 
few  German  U-boat  commanders  with  whom 
Allied  naval  officers  would  be  willing  to-day 
to  shake  hands.  I  have  heard  naval  officers 
say  that  they  would  like  to  meet  him  after 
the  war. 

The  convoys  were  usually  preceded 
or  followed  by  "  Mystery  "  ships.  These 
were  vessels  used  as  decoys.  They  had 
all  the  appearance  of  merchant  men,  but 
their  real  purpose  in  life  was  to  be  tor- 
pedoed. 

After  landing  its  missile  in  a  vessel's  side, 
the  submarine  usually  remained  submerged  for 
a  period,  while  the  crew  of  its  victim  was  get- 
ting off  in  boats ;  it  then  came  to  the  surface, 
and  the  men  prepared  to  board  the  disabled 
ship  and  search  her  for  valuables  and  deli- 
cacies, particularly  for  information  which 
would  assist  them  in  their  campaign,  such  as 
secret  codes,  sailing  instructions,  and  the  like. 
The  mystery  ship  had  been  preparing  for  this 
moment,  and,  as  soon  as  the  submarine  broke 
water,  the  gun  ports  of  the  disguised  mer- 
chantman dropped,  and  her  hitherto  concealed 
guns  began  blazing  away  at  the  Germans.  By 
October,  1917.  these  special  service  ships  had 
already  accounted  for  several  submarines. 

No  doubt  the  success  of  these  decoys 
was  responsible  for  much  of  the  ferocity 
of  the  U-boats.  After  having  a  few  sub- 
marines sunk  by  the  apparently  defence- 
less crews  of  sinking  merchantmen  who 
had  taken  to  the  boats,  it  is  not  perhaps 
surprising  that  the  Germans  fired  on 
genuinely  defenceless  men  escaping  in 
boats  on  the  slightest  suspicion  that  the 
craft  they  were  abandoning  might  be  a 
decoy  ship.  In  an  early  nutmber  Admiral 
Sims  promises  to  tell  more  about  the 
doings  of  these  famous  mystery  ships. 
It  should  make  instructive  reading. 


A   BLOODLESS  REVOLUTION  IN    BRAZIL. 

Epitacio  Pessoa,  elected  President  of  in  that  great  Republic.  An  article  in  The 
Brazil  a  few  months  ago,  seems  deter-  Americas  tells  something  of  his  pro- 
mined  to  introduce  a  new  order  of  things     posals.     It  points  out  that  Pessoa  is  not 
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a  radical,  and  though  he  intends  to  do 
away  with  abuses,  he  does  not  propose 

1  to  alter  the  system  of  political  control 
by  the  educated  ruling  classes.  It  is  pro- 
bable that,  though  at  present  opposed  to 
him,  these  will   in  the  end   rally  round 

;  him  in  an  attempt  to  avert  in  Brazil  the 
coming  of  a  radical  change  such  as  has 
taken  place  in  other  parts  of  South 
America.  In  Argentina  especially  there 
has  been  a  steady  development  towards 
popular  government,  and  of  elections 
that  express  the  will  of  all  classes  of  the 
jDopulace. 

The  political  leader  in  Brazil  is  not  an  ex- 
saloonkeeper.  He  is  a  keen,  thoroughbred, 
polished,  and  exceedingly  able  gentleman,  edu- 
cated, and  socially  the  leader  in  his  community. 
He  is  the  man  who  has  gained  and  held  leader- 
ship from  out  a  class  of  men  educated  for  a 
political  career.  There  does  not  exist  in  Brazil 
the  system  of  rival  parties  with  opposed  or- 
ganisations as  in  the  United  States  or  in  Eng- 
land. Current  issues,  as  at  the  last  election, 
divide  the  voters,  but  not  into  lasting  divi- 
sions. The  organisation  is  the  representative 
of  the  political  powers  of  the  Brazilian  States 
and  sections  and  of  the  capital,  represented  in 
the  body  of  the  Senators.  Supporting  these 
is  the  body  of  professional  men — largely 
Doctors  of  Law — who  form  4he  ruling  class 
in  Brazilian  political  affairs. 

In  Brazil,  Government  comes  into 
much  closer  touch  with  the  business  and 
private  affairs  of  the  people  than  it  does 
in  Australia  or  in  England. 

Nearly  everything  that  a  resident  of  Brazil 
does  is  under  Governmental  supervision,  or 
must  be  done  in  a  way  to  meet  some  law,  or 
is  subject  to  tax.  Nearly  every  article  of 
consumption  contributes  somewhere  to  the 
Government  income.  Things  you  wear,  things 
you  eat.  what  you  drink,  what  you  smoke,  bear 
revenue  stamps.  Your  hotel  bills  are  receipted 
over  stamps.  Receipts,  promises  to  pay,  every 
page  of  a  merchant's  account  books,  every  kind 
of  document,  must  have  stamps.  When  you 
register  at  a  hotel  you  must  state  your  busi- 
ness, your  last  stopping-place  and  your  next 
destination,  for  the  information  of  the  police. 
An  official  permit  or  licence  is  required  in 
order  to  conduct  most  kinds  of  business. 
Specific  regulations  cover  many  important  fea- 
tures of  handling  merchandise. 

The  system  of  higher  education  in 
Brazil  is  designed  to  turn  out  men  whose 
ambition  is  to  occupy  a  distinguished 
position  in  the  country  by  exercise  of  the 
legal  profession.  The  lawyer  is  not  only 
the  practiser  in  the  courts  and  consultant 
upon  legal  affairs,  but  is  the  medium  for 
diplomatic  approach  of  every  kind,  for 
every  purpose,  of  Government  officials. 
This,     says     the     President,     must     be 


changed.  The  hope  of  the  future  is  the 
young  men,  and  the  aim  must  be  to  give 
them  a  training  for  a  productive  and 
constructive  business  career  instead  of 
turning  out  only  "  doctors  "  of  the  legal 
profession  fit  solely  for  what  he  calls  the 
"  sterile  field  ai  a  career  of  politics." 

Pessoa  was  elected  President  more  or 
less  by  accident,  as  Alves,  President- 
elect, died  suddenly  before  he  took  office. 
According  to  the  constitution  of  Brazil,  a 
new  election  must  be  held  under  these 
circumstances-  Ruy  Barbosa — who  was 
chief  Brazilian  delegate  at  the  Hague 
Conference  in  1907,  and  whcr  has  often 
been  a  Presidential  candidate — at  once 
took  the  field.  His  programime  was  a 
radical  one,  however,  which  scared  the 
political  leaders.  These,  therefore,  cast 
round  to  find  a  strong  candidate,  who, 
although  not  particularly  favourable  to 
them,  was  less  hostile  than  Barbosa. 
Their  choice  fell  on  Pessoa,  regarded  as 
a  "  strong  "  man,  but  who  was  not  con- 
sidered "  dangerous,"  though  he  had 
made  many  speeches  in  the  Senate  in 
favour  of  political  and  economic  reform. 
He  was  in  the  public  eye,  too,  as  head  of 
the  Brazilian  delegation  at  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference.  The  politicals  elected 
him,  but  were  soon  sorry: 

Pessoa  had  sent  \^ord  by  cable  that  he  made 
no  pledges,  that  he  would  be  President,  and 
that  he  stood  on  the  aforementioned  speech  in 
the  Senate  as  his  platform.  When  he  took 
office,  he  appointed  a  Cabinet  of  Ministers 
generally  regarded  as  "  unknown "  men,  and 
the  impression  prevailed  that  he  had  appointed 
Ministers  who  would  not  so  much  initiate  on 
their  own  judgment,  as  carry  out  the  Presi- 
dent's plans  and  wishes.  It  was  thought  at 
first  that  he  would  make  a  "  clean  sweep  "  of 
all  the  offices.  He  did  not  do  so,  but  retained 
a  large  part  of  the  existing  personnel  of  de- 
partment heads  and  subordinate  executives. 
His  new  Ministry  got  to  work,  and  while 
every  Minister  announced  that  he  stood  as  a 
part  of  a  unified  Cabinet  under  Pessoa's 
leadership,  and  would  not  formulate  personal 
policies,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  they  were 
strong  men,  ready  to  act,  and  they  became 
busy  at  once. 

Better  transportation  is  one  of  the 
most  crying  needs  of  Brazil,  and  Pessoa 
boldly  appointed  a  man  to  the  Ministry 
of  Transportation  who  had  most  scath- 
ingly criticised  the  railway  methods  of 
the  country. 

Dr.  Pires  do  Rio  was  a  man  who  had  worked 
hard,  an  engineer,  and  it  was  said  that  he  had 
been  over  every  foot  of  railway  in  Brazil. 
Before  he  was  named,  he  had  made  a  strong 
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report  on  the  railway  situation,  whicli  led 
to  his  appointment,  and  he  began  work  at 
once  in  the  spirit  of  what  he  had  said.  He 
did  not  waste  a  day  in  starting  in  upon  a  re- 
organi-ation  of  tlie  Ministry  and  its  depart- 
ments. For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Brazilian  administration,  the  new  Minister  in- 
vited the  business  men  connected  with  trans- 
portation to  come  in  and  give  him  their  ideas 
of  what  ought  to  l>c  done.  On  one  afternoon 
he  had  representatives  of  all  the  railroads  of 
Brazil  together.  The  next  afternoon  he  spent 
with  the  heads  of  the  Brazilian  steamship  lines 
and  of  foreign  steamship  lines  as  represented 
in  Brazil.  Keen,  energetic,  alert,  he  put  aside 
the  old-fashioned  sacro-sanctity  of  the  Minis- 
try, came  in  a  business  suit  and  invited  the 
rest  to  do  the  same. 

The  railway  situation  is  difficult.  The 
lines.  Government  and  private,  were  all 
constructed  on  a  system  af  guaranteed 
return  for  money  invested.  Thus  it  came 
about  that  private  companies,  mostly 
financed  with  English  and  French  capi- 
tal, did  not  trouble  to  construct  and 
operate  the  roads  with  the  strict  observ- 
ance of  business  economies  that  construc- 
tion and  operation  as  a  purely  business 
enterprise  ordinarily  entail.  Why  worry 
about  making  straight  tracks  and  easy 
grades  or  over  extra  mileage  or  any  kind 
of  expenditure  when  they  were  to  receive 
a  guarantee  of  income  based  on  what 
they  spent  ? 

The  greatest  single  need  of  Brazil  is  better 
transportation.  It  is  impossible  to  go  one 
hundred  miles  inland  in  an  automobile  or  car- 
riage. Narrow  roads  accessible  only  by  mule- 
back  or  ox-cart  wind  over  and  around  the  in- 
terior hills.  To  get  communicating  roads  is  one 
of  the  first  things  to  be  done.  At  the  same  time 
the  railroad  service  in  Brazil  is  to  be  improved. 
Wiien  a  North  American  is  informed  that 
from  the  grazing  lands  in  Matto  Grosso,  for 
hundreds  of  miles,  tens  of  thousands  of  cattle 
must  be  driven  on  foot  to  frigarificos  at  the 
coast,  simply  because  the  railroads  cannot 
handle  the  traffic,  he  ma}'  get  an  idea  of 
Brazil's  transportation  needs  in  just  one  par- 
tici'lar.  The  cattle  start  away  fat;  thej'  arrive 
at  successive  conditioning  pastures  lean  and 
often  useless  except  for  their  hides.  They  go 
on  again,  and  must  be  stored  and  conditioned 
a  second  time.  There  are  railroads  paralleling 
several  hundred  miles  of  this  journey,  but 
they  cannot  handle  the  traffic.  From  all  over 
Brazil,  in  the  present  boom  of  prosperit}'  and 
ambition,  comes  loud  complaint  of  the  poor 
service  of  the  railroads.  The  rates  are  high, 
but.  as  Minister  Pires  do  Rio  says,  it  is  not 
of  rates,  but  of  failure  of  service,  that  Brazil's 
producers  and  merchants  most  complain. 

The  backbo^ie  of  Brazil's  coming  de- 
velopment must  be  overwhelmingly  agri- 
cultural. Rice  and  potatoes  are  being  in- 
creasingly exported,  and  cotton-growing 


on  a  great  scale  is  beginning.  The  coffee 
fields  were  badly  damaged  by  frost,  and 
it  is  thought  Brazil  will  raise  less  coffee 
in  future,  but  will  be  able  to  sell  it  at  a 
higher  price  than  before. 

Whatever  may  happen  to  coffee,  the  raising 
of  cattle  and  of  other  food  animals  is  with- 
out doubt  in  the  l)eginning  of  a  great  im- 
pulse. Cattle  lands  in  the  grazing  sections  are 
going  up  in  value.  The  great  new  frigarifico 
of  the  Armours  in  the  environs  of  the  city  of 
Sao  Paulo  should  be  ready  for  work  within 
a  very  few  months.  It  will  not  only  offer  a 
certain  sale  to  every  Brazilian  beef,  sheep,  or 
hog,  but  it  will  be  a  steady  incentive  to  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  and  of  the  methods 
of  meat-animal  production.  Cattle  to-day  sell 
just  as  cattle  in  Brazil.  The  market  at  pri- 
mary sources  knows  no  differentiation  for 
quality. 

The  Armour  organisation  for  purchasing 
cattle  will  at  once  institute  a  system  of  pre- 
ferential bids  for  the  better  animals.  It  is 
now  engaged  in  a  campaign  of  education  to 
farmers  in  the  breeding  and  raising  of  animals. 
It  is  importing  blooded  stock  and  experiment- 
ing This  business  concern,  for  business  rea- 
sons, is  playing  a  very  constructive  part  in  the 
development  of  a  great  new  industry  that  wilt 
mean  much  to  Brazil. 

Pessoa's  Gofxernment  is  using  national 
funds  for  the  betterment  of  agriculture, 
and  proposes  to  import  good  stock,  which 
will  be  distributed  throughout  Brazil  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  quality  and 
quantity  af  the  flocks  and  herds.  Model 
farms  are  to  be  established,  and  efforts 
are  to  be  made  to  improve  general  con- 
ditions in  the  country  by  the  construction 
of  roads  and  the  stimulation  of  civic  co- 
operation- A  great  system  of  irrigation 
is  to  be  laid  down  in  the  Northern  States^ 
and  cotton  ginneries  and  other  factories 
are  to  be  built.  Young  Brazilians  who 
have  studied  abroad  or  have  had  experi- 
ence in  American  business  concerns  are 
already  engaged  in  building  up  new 
manufacturing  industries  in  Brazil. 

Manufacturing  plants  have  sprung  up  not 
only  in  the  large  cities,  but  in  the  interior 
towns.  It  is  expected  that  German  industry 
will  be  a  feature  of  nearby  coming  increase 
in  Brazilian  manufacture,  which,  already  con- 
trols the  local  market  for  staple  grades  in 
manj-  important  lines. 

Summing  up  observations  in  many  direc- 
tions, there  is  a  notable  growth  of  progres- 
sive spirit  in  the  strong  Brazilian  centres  of 
population.  It  is  generally  intelligent,  of  moral 
force,  and  is  very  much  in  earnest. 

One  of  the  President's  most  significant 
actimis  was  the  appointment  of  civilians 
as  heads  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Minis- 
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■tries.    With  four  years  before  him,  it  is 

probable  that  he  will  be  able  to  carry 

out  many  of  his  plans. 

Altliough  in  the  first  weeks  of  his  taking 
office,  rumours  of  serious  opposition  were  cur- 
rent, his  moderation  in  the  reorganisation  of 
the  personnel  of  the  Government,  and  the  dis- 
position   of    his    administration    to    go    ahead 


carefully  brought  a  rapid  swing  of  opinion. 
It  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if,  by  con- 
tinuation of  the  skilful  political  tact  he  has 
already  shown,  tlie  new  President  should  win 
from  the  organised  force  of  political  leader- 
ship, supposed  to  be  in  opposition  to  him,  the 
concession  of  most  of  the  reforms  he  regards 
as  necessary,  and  support  for  the  bigger  part 
of  his  great  programme. 


WITH    THE    BOLSHEVIKS    IN    HUNGARY. 


"  Any  form  of  Government  that  puts 
food  far  babies  and  the  health  of  its  chil- 
dren first,  is  a  form  of  government  worth 
considering."  In  these  words,  Mrs. 
Clara  Savage  sums  up — in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly — the  account  of  her  experiences 
in  Buda-Pest  during  the  dictatorship  of 
Bela  Kun. 

About  the  most  important  question  you  can 
ask  of  any  Government  is  what  it  is  doing  for 
the  next  generation.  I  had  come  to  Hungary 
from  Austria,  where  children  were  starving 
to  death  by  the  hundreds.  Four  years  of  food- 
blockade  is  having  its  effect.  I  saw  hospitals 
filled  with  children  slowly  dying  from  hunger 
— "  Angel  Factories,"  they  call  them.  You 
couldn't.;  see  this  in  communistic  Hungary. 
"When  the  Bolshevist  Government  tackled  the 
food  problem,  it  decreed,  first  of  all,  that  chil- 
dren should  have  milk,  that  they  should  be 
well  fed.  The  children  in  Hungary  are  plump 
and  well.  Forms  of  government  are  interest- 
ing enough,  but  the  thing  that  came  nearest  to 
making  me  a  Bolshevist  was  a  visit  to  the  big 
baths  in  Buda-Pest  where  all  the  school-chil- 
dren are  bathed  once  a  week.  Just  before 
the  Bolshevists  came  into  control,  a  magni- 
ficent new  hotel  had  been  built  on  the  shore 
of  the  Danube,  with  all  the  elaborate  per- 
fection necessary  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting, 
sophisticated  taste.  Then  along  came  the  Bol- 
shevists. They  took  it  over  and  decreed  that 
its  famous  mud  baths  and  sulphur  baths  should 
"be  open  to  everyone  for  a  nominal  sum.  Cer- 
tain days  a  week  are  reserved  for  the  children. 

J  f  you  could  have  seen  them !  Five  hun- 
dred small  boys,  with  straight,  supple  little 
bodies,  standing  in  line  to  march  in  front  of 
the  doctor  and  be  examined  before  being  al- 
lowed in  the  bath.  Children  with  weak  hearts, 
any  form  of  skin-disease,  or  contagion,  must 
be  bathed  separately.  Once  pronounced  lit,  off 
they  scampered  to  scrub  themselves  earnestly 
with  soap  and  water  in  the  showers,  and  then 
rush  out  and  into  the  big  pool.  The  bathing- 
rooms  were  of  white  marble,  the  great  pools 
lined  with  turquoise-blue  tiles  and  filled  with 
crystal-clear  water.  Into  them  splashed  the 
small  boys.  You  can't  imagine  a  happier  sight, 
unless  it  was  the  five  hundred  little  girls  in 
the  next  room  bathing  in  another  great  tur- 
quoise-blue pool,  their  softly  curved,  beautiful 
little  bodies  flushed  pink  from  splashing  and 
pwimming.  Such  perfect  joy  as  that  one  hour 
a  week  was  to  those  children !  And  then  to 
see  them  coming  away,  hand  in  hand,  with 
■c'rmp   curls   or   pigtails   and    shining,   scrubb"  ' 


little  faces.  You  had  to  stop  and  think  for  a 
moment  to  know  whether  you  had  stepped  into 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  or  into  a  Bolshevist 
State. 

Her  main  criticism  of  Bolshevism,  as 
she  saw  it  in  Hungary,  is  that  it  did  not 
seem  to  be  a  spontaneous  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  majority  of  the  people. 

Rather,  it  was  something  imposed  on  them 
from  without.  As  a  result  it  had  to  be  en- 
forced with  all  the  rigour  possible.  Bolshe- 
vism is  a  synonym  for  anarchy  and  chaos  to 
many  people.  '  Instead  of  anarchy  and  chaos 
in  Hungary,  there  was  the  other  extreme — 
over-organisation,  over-control.  Talk  about 
freedom  and  personal  liberty!  There  wasn't 
any  in  Buda-Pest.  You  could  not  walk  down 
certain  streets,  or  eat,  or  buy  a  pocket-hand- 
kerchief without  a  permit ;  you  couldn't  do 
this,  and  you  couldn't  do  that.  The  news- 
papers— all  Government-owned — printed  long 
columns  every  day  of  rules  to  govern  your 
daily  life.  And  you  couldn't  get  away  from 
it  all.  You  couldn't  leave  town  without  a  Gov- 
ernment permit,  and  you  couldn't  go  home 
and  be  alone,  for  there  were  other  families 
living  in  your  apartment,  sharing  your  bath. 
It's  a  terrible  thing  to  be  so  utterly  Govern- 
ment-regulated ! 

.She  was  warned  in  Vienna  that  it  was 
not  safe  to  go  to  Buda-Pest,  but  actually 
she  found  nothing  to  frighten  her  there 
at  all.  Her  only  difficulty  was  to  get  out 
again  because  of  the  military  operations 
of  the  Czechs,  who  were  invading  the 
country  and  interfering  with  railway 
communicaticn.  "American,"  she  found 
to  be  a  magic  word  which  opened  every 
door.  She  watched  this  new  experiment 
in  communistic  Government  with  absorb- 
ing interest,  largely  because  what  she 
saw  in  Buda-Pest  to-day  she  realised  she 
might  see  in  Allied  countries  to-morrow. 

The  fundamental  idea  in  the  communistic 
state  of  Hungary  was  that  every  adult  per- 
son, man  or  woman,  should  earn  his  own  liv- 
ing. Imagine  living  in  a  place  where  they 
take  that  story  about  Jesus  Christ  declaring 
that  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the 
eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to  get 
into  Heaven,  literally,  and  begin  to  take  away 
his  '-iches  ^rom  the  poor  rich  man!  Imagine 
a    place    where    no    one    can    earn    more    than 
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forty  to  fifty  dollars  a  week,  and  no  one  less 
than  fifteen!  That  was  the  kind  of  a  place 
communistic  Buda-Pest  was  trying  to  be. 

Bela  Kun  avoided  some  of  the  mis- 
takes of  his  close  friend  Lenin,  but  that 
did  not  win  him  the  Allies'  approval  be- 
cause he  was.  after  all,  an  out-and-out 
comnumist.  and  was  strongly  opposed  to 
the  financial  system  to  which  they  are 
wedded.  The  estates  af  the  great  land- 
lords were  so«:ialised.  but  there  was  no 
general  confiscation  of  land.  Peasants 
were  allowed  to  keep  their  land  up  to 
200  acres.  As  a  class  the  peasants  were 
little  affected  by  the  communistic  Gov- 
ernment, although  they  worked  the  great 
estates  on  a  co-operative  basis  instead  of 
for  the  dispossessed  landowners. 

When  I  was  in  Hungarj-  the  wage-scale  for 
workers  had  not  been  entirely  worked  out, 
but  three  thousand  kronen  (about  120  dollars 
in  American  money,  as  exchange  went  then, 
but  with  a  value  of  not  quite  twice  that  amount 
to  Hungarians)  was  fixed  as  the  largest  salary 
per  month  that  anyone  could  earn.  Society 
was  divided  into  groups,  according  to  profes- 
sions and  trades,  by  a  Government  Committee. 
Highly  skilled  manual  workers,  professional 
men.  and  artists  earned  the  same  pay  in  some 
cases.  Every  adult  who  was  able  to  work 
was  compelled  to  do  so,  but  special  provision 
was  made  for  the  sick  and  the  old. 

Mrs.  Savage  was  present  at  the  trial 
of  the  manager  of  one  of  the  great  muni- 
tion factories  who  was  charged  with  in- 
terfering with  the  rights  of  the  workers. 

The  entire  trial  was  conducted  with  the  ut- 
most calm,  dignity,  and  fairness.  There  was 
no  bullying  by  the  judges,  no  attempt  at  tricky 
cross-questioning,  no  sharp  practices.  We 
heard,  the  next  day,  that  the  man  was  ac- 
quitted. 

This  trial  seems  to  me  fairly  representative 
and  important.  Here  was  a  man  of  the  hated 
bourgeois  class,  who  had  been  ruthless  in  at- 
tempting to  curtail  the  rights  of  the  working- 
men.  He  was  brought  to  trial  by  the  Avorking- 
men,  before  working-men  judges,  and  they 
said  he  was  not  to  blame,  that  he  was  merely 
the  tool  of  an  old  system,  and  acquitted  him. 
After  all  the  tales  of  bloodshed  and  public 
execution  for  ofifences,  which  have  been  at- 
tributed to  Bolshevism,  I  was  glad  to  see  an 
actual  trial  by  the  Military  Tribunal. 

She  visited  the  prisons  and  found  many 
prominent  men  in  them.  She  considers 
these  abodes  models  which  put  those  in 
America  to  shame.  They,  of  course, 
were  in  the  same  state  before  the  war. 
Light,  airy  and  spotlessly  clean. 

We  walked  on  and  were  introduced  to 
several  counts,  barons,  former  State  officials, 
and  a  bishop.     They  admitted  that  they  were 


treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy  in  prison, 
that  their  rooms  were  comfortable  and  clean, 
that  their  friends  were  allowed  to  come  each 
day,  and  might  bring  them  food  to  supplement 
the  plain  prison  fare.  They  could  read  and 
write  whenever  they  wished,  and  were  free  to 
stroll  about  the  prison  lawn  and  talk  together. 
They  were  gradually  being  freed.  Many  of 
them  were  going  back  to  Government  posi- 
tions. One  of  the  astonishing  points  about  this 
Communist  Government  in  Buda-Pest  was  it? 
absorption  of  all  elements.  They  were  willing 
to  have  as  Government  workers  men  who  had 
not  been  communists,  who  had  actually  been 
political  prisoners  because  of  their  antipathy 
to  this  form  of  government,  if  they  professed 
a  change  of  heart  and  gave  pledges  of  good 
behaviour. 

Mrs.  Savage  found  the  bourgeoisie  ut- 
terly furious  and  rebellious  at  having 
their  big  houses,  their  servants,  their 
motor  cars,  their  bank  accounts  taken 
from  them,  and,  at  being  forced  to  live 
simply  and  to  work ;  but  the  workers 
whom  she  visited  told  her :  "  We're  get- 
ting our  chance.  We're  going  to  live  like 
decent  folks,  and  take  care  of  the  chil- 
dren and  have  comfort." 

W^e  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  Bela 
Kun.  He  has  been  killed  quite  often, 
cables  tell  of  his  flight,  taking  immense 
wealth  with  him,  and  so  an  and  so  forth. 
We  can  believe  just  as  much  of  these 
reports  as  we  like.  The  probability  is 
that,  like  Lenin,  with  whoin  he  worked 
for  years,  he  is  an  idealist, 'who  would 
scorn  a  bribe,  and  would  not  dream  of 
enriching  himself.  The  type  of  man.  in 
fact.  European  politicians,  diplomats  and 
financiers,  simply  cannot  understand. 
Mrs.  Savage  thus  describes  him : — 

And  Bela  Kun?  Bela  Kun  was  an  absolute 
dictator.  He  could  not  very  well  help  being, 
because  there  wasn't  another  man  among  the 
Bolshevist  group  in  Hungary  who  could  com- 
pare with  him  from  the  point  of  view  of  per- 
sonality, intellect,  and  executive  abilit}'.  When 
I  first  shook  hands  with  him,  I  saw  a  dark, 
squat,  thick-set  man,  with  great  rolling  lips 
and  a  thick  nose  in  a  broad  face.  An  ugly 
little  man,  more  muscular  than  intellectual  in 
appearance.  Then  I  sat  near  him  on  a  plat- 
form, while  he  addressed  an  immense  audience 
of  men  and  women.  He  put  one  foot  up  on 
the  edge  of  his  chair  and  leaned  tovvard  the-ki, 
the  perspiration  pouring  from  his  forehead, 
his  right  arm  driving  his  words  home  with 
hammer-strikes  in  rhythm  with  his  short  sen- 
tences. Then  you  saw  his  real  self — the  self 
of  a  man  Who  is  absolutely  sincere,  pledged 
to  what  he  believes  is  a  great  ideal,  fired  with 
a  great  faith,  and  willing  to  sacrifice  anything 
for  the  sake  of  his  cause.  Ask  even  his 
enemies,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  Bela  Kun 
is  all  that  I  have  said. 
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A  great  deal  has  been  written  upon 
the  American  mercantile  marine,  and 
much  speculation  has  been  indulged  in 
concerning  what  will  happen  to  it  in  the 
future.  Some  declare  that  most  of  the 
American  ships  will  be  sold  and  will  ulti- 
mately be  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  flying  the  British  flag.  Others 
assert  that  the  United  States  will  use 
them  to  regain  supremacy  of  the  sea 
which  she  enjoyed  in  the  old  clipper  days 
before  coal  altered  the  entire  method  of 
sea  transport.  Most  people  hold,  thcrugh, 
that  whilst  the  Americans  will  try  and 
secure  a  large  share  of  the  carrying  trade 
of  the  world,  they  will  fail  to  keep  it. 
They  base  their  opinion  on  the  fact  that 
a  ship  must  have  full  cargoes  both  ways, 
and  that  the  United  States,  being  an  ex- 
porting country,  is  at  a  heavy  disadvan- 
tage as  compared  with  Great  Britain, 
which  is  an  importing  country  as  well. 
British  ships  brought  raw  material  and 
finished  goods  to  England  and  took  away 
coal.  American  ships  can  take  away  coal 
and  wheat  and  meat,  but  what  are  they 
to  bring  back? 

Those  who  make  these  criticisms,  says 
Mr.  Edward  Hungerford,  in  The  Satur- 
day Evening  Post,  are  those  who  said 
during  the  war  that  goad  ships  could  not 
be  built  in  America-.  He  admits  frankly 
that  at  first  the  ships  were  very  badly 
built,  often  were  obliged  to  put  to  sea 
with  faulty  engines,  but  the  great  thing 
at  the  time  was  to  get  some  sort  of  ton- 
nage in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the 
Allied  peoples  who  were  within  measur- 
able distance  of  starvation  orwing  to  the 
success  of  the  German  submarine  cam- 
paign. Ships  were  turned  out  quickly, 
poor  ships  if  you  like,  but  ships  which 
actually  saved  the  situation.  As  timq, 
went  on,  though,  the  vessels  built  in 
American  yards  showed  great  improve- 
ment, and  when  the  Armistice  came,  fine 
ships  were  being  launched. 

Since  then  the  American  Shipping 
Board  has  cancelled  the  building  of  small 
ships,  and  has  sold  many  of  the  earliest- 
built  vessels.  It  has  said  nothing  above 
6000  tons,  though,  to  foreign  purchasers. 
The  object  of  the   Board  is  to  have  a 


merchant  fleet  of  2300  ships— well-built, 
efficient  ships — of  some  13,600,000  tons 
deadweight,  or  9,000,000  tons  gross. 
These  ships  are  being  delivered  from  the 
yards  ta  the  Board  at  the  rate  of  about 
four  a  day.  The  present  tonnage  of  the 
American  merchant  fleet,  private  and 
Government  owned,  is  11,933,000  tons, 
that  of  the  British  is  16.345,000.  Given 
the  ships,  the  next  thing  is  their  opera- 
tion. The  American  Government  has 
handed  that  problem  over  to  John  H. 
Rossiter,  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  who  has  been  in  the  shipping 
business  for  thirty-one  years.  The  Board 
intends  to  hand  the  ships  over  to  100  per 
cent.  American  companies. 

These  companies — it  is  hardly  remotely  pos- 
sible even  that  any  one  company  would  care 
to  undertake  carrying  conditions  so  varied  as 
those  which  must  be  undertaken  by  our  new 
merchant  marine  as  a  whole — will  not  buy  or 
even  lease  the  ships  outright,  but  will  operate 
them  as  agents  for  our  Uncle  Sam,  probably 
at  a  fee  of  about  two  and  a-quarter  per  cent, 
on  the  total  gross,  which  in  turn  will  become 
itself  one  of  the  operating  costs,  along  with 
fuel,  pay  roll,  repairs,  wharfage,  supplies,  and 
the  like.     The  expenses  of  solicitation  as  well 
as    those    ol    the    overhead    of    the    operating 
company    will    have   to   come    out   of    its    fee. 
Here   then    is   an   experiment   in    Government 
ownership,    interesting     in     itself,    whether    it 
were  to  be  applied  to  ships  or  railroads  cr  the 
post  office.     It  keeps  transportation  just  a  peg 
outside   of    bureaucratic   inefficiency.     It    pro- 
perly makes  our  Uncle  Samuel  personally  re- 
sponsible for  any  large  additions  in  costs  which 
his  wage  commissions  or  his  groups  of  busy 
reformers    may    develop    from    time    to    time, 
and    yet    gives    him   the    benefit    of    the    little 
practical  kinks  of  private  business;  the  selec- 
tion and  rejection  of  personnel  as  well  as  hold- 
ing it,  between  times,  to  the  full  appreciation 
of  its  job,  the  skill  and  force  and  pep  of  com- 
petitive solicitation,  the  sharpness  of  "market- 
ing— these  things  our  Uncle   Sam  gains  with 
his   very   ingenious   way   of   avoiding   the   pit- 
falls of  actual  Government  operation  and  still 
having  for  himself  at  a  moment's  notice  his 
ships  when  he  needs  them,  which  after  all  is 
the  chief  reason  for  his  building  and  maintain- 
ing them.     It  is  interesting  work,  commercial 
pioneering,  this  exploring  and  laying*  out  new 
trade   routes    in    every    direction    across   the 
globe ;   it  is  work  pregnant  with  possibilities, 
but   great   as    these   may    be,   they  still  must 
remain  second  to  the  necessities  of  our  national 
defence. 

Although  the  Americans  are  building 
some  big  liners  f.or  speed,  they  pin  their 
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faith  on  the  slow  cheaply  run  boats  with 
big  carrying  capacity. 

In  fact,  just  as  the  mainstay  of  the  suc- 
cessful railroad  is  not  its  showy,  high-speed 
Pullman  trains,  but  its  grimy  and  substantial 
freights,  so  it  is  that  the  mainstay  of  our  on- 
coming merchant  marine  is  and  must  remain 
the  cargo  ship.  The  fifty-four  new  and  com- 
mandeered passenger  ships  which  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  has  now  in  definite 
sight  will  aggregate  only  a  little  more  than 
750,000  tons,  gross.  The  exclusively  cargo 
ships  will  outnumber  these  far  more  than  forty 
to  one  in  number  and  nearly  twenty  to  one 
in  tonnage.  For  these  last  ships  as  well  as 
the  first  traflRc  must  be  found — in  great  and 
increasing  volume,  which  in  turn  means  solici- 
tation upon  a  huge  scale.  Mr.  Rossiter's  plans 
for  this  are  definite  and  comprehensive.  In 
brief,  he  proposes  to  utilise  the  entire  wide- 
spread organisation  of  our  national  railroads 
to  gain  business  for  his  ships,  and  he  believes 
that  this  may  easily  be  accomplished,  whether 
these  land  carriers  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Government  or  not. 

The  American  merchant  navy  reckons 
to  be  entirely  independent  of  the  British 
coaling  stations  which  have  given  Eng- 
land the  domination  of  the  sea. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  Great  Britain 
stood  as  the  undisputed  mistress  of  the  seas. 
In  all  that  time  her  foreign  policy  has  been 
dominated  by  the  necessities  of  her  merchant 
marine.  Because  a  coal-burning  steamship  can 
rarely  go  more  than  five  thousand  miles  with- 
out re-fueling — more  frequently  not  more  than 
four  thousand — her  imperial  policy  provided 
British  strongholds — British  coaling  stations 
if  you  please — at  intervals  the  world  over 
not  to  exceed  four  thousand  miles.  For  these 
she  schemed  and  fought  and  treated  and  gar- 
risoned. They  formed,  in  truth,  the  very 
foundations  of  her  national  prosperity.  And 
because  at  this  late  day  it  was  physically  and 
politically  impossible  for  any  other  nation  to 
gain  footholds  the  world  over  at  four-thou- 
sand-mile intervals,  England's  immensely  valu- 
able supremacy  of  the  seas  seemed,  as  late  as 
five  years  ago,  to  remain  forever  undisputed. 
Even  the  restless  and  growing  commercial 
genius  of  Germany  could  not  overcome  the 
political  advantage  which  the  _  long-sighted 
vision  of  British  commercial  ability  had  taken 
— some'  of  it  more  than  a  century  and  a-half 
ago 

The  American  ships  are  not  going  to 
burn  coal  but  oil.  This  gives  them  a  far 
larger  steaming  radius  than  coal-burning 
vessels   can   have,   and   enables   them   to 


sail  round  the  world  without  ever  touch- 
ing at  a  British  coaling  station  if  they  so 
desire. 

Let  me  repeat  this  statement  and  then  add 
a  little  to  it.  Oil  as  a  ship  fuel  has  freed 
us  of  the  quiet  sea  domination  of  our  cousi«s 
overseas.  Not  that  we  should  bear  them  any 
grudge  whatsoever  in  the  matter.  On  the 
contrary,  we  should  perhaps  be  thankful  that 
Britain  with  supreme  power  in  her  fingers 
never  used  it  against  us.  More,  too — we 
should  be  fair  and  generous  enough  ourselves 
to  realise  that  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
two  great  English-speaking  confederations  lie 
more  together  than  apart.  Their  political  in- 
terests are  even  more  in  common.  And  so, 
having  gained  our  marine  independence — ap- 
parently for  all  time — we  can  well  afford  to 
co-operate.  Such  co-operation,  indulged  in  to 
a  reasonable  degree,  is,  moreover,  decidedly  to 
our  own  commercial  advantage.  We  can  be 
competitors — good  competitors,  strong  com- 
petitors— and  still  not  forfeit  the  right  of 
friendly  co-operation. 

I  have  often  referred  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage oil  has  over  coal  as  a  fuel  for 
ships.  This  is  what  Mr.  Hungerford  has 
to  say  on  the  subject: — 

With  coal-burning  ships  •  re-fueling  is- 
a  tedious  and  an  expensive  business — 
and  a  fearfully  disagreeable  business.  If 
the  ship  can  be  run  along  the  pier  it 
becomes  necessary  to  close  all  doors  and 
cabin  windows  and  ventilators  ;  and  even  then 
the  chief  steward  is  lucky  if  he  can  keep  the 
fine  coal  dust  from  sifting  down  into  his  rugs 
and  curtains  and  linen.  The  job  may  and 
generally  does  take  sixteen  to  twenty-four 
hours.  With  an  oil-burning  ship  of  even  the 
largest  size  re-fueling  hardly  ever  takes  more 
than  six  hours.  Granted  that  there  may  be  a 
slight  odour  from  the  oil  itself,  that  is  as  no- 
thing compared  with  the  dirt  and  the  discom- 
forts of  the  other  method ;  and  two  men 
operating  a  pipe  line  can  .accomplish  the  entire 
job.  It  has  been  estimated  that  to  re-fuel  a 
ship  like  the  Leviathan  with  coal,  require^ 
the  services  of  least  fifty  deck  officers  and 
men.  to  say  nothing  of  the  vast  forces  under- 
neath the  decks.  Here  we  are,  then,  squarely 
brought  to  the  greatest  economy  of  oil.  It  is 
not  in  its  cleanliness,  in  the  ease  with  which  it 
is  loaded  into  the  bunkers,  in  the  fact  that 
it  doubles  and  more  than  doubles  the  sailing 
r^idius  of  a  ship  without  re-fueling;  it  is  the 
vast  economy  which  it  works  in  the  operation 
of  the  ship  itself :  in  that  department  which 
in  these  days  of  the  multiplying  cost  of  human 
labour  requires  the  most  of  it — the  fireroom. 


THE   FINANCIERS*    FIGHT    FOR    CHINA. 


Cable  news  about  the  efforts  to  form 
a  money-lending  "  consortium "  for 
China  and  the  objections  of  Japan  to  any 


such  arrangement  that  will  not  recognise 
her  monopoly  of  certain  rights  in  Man- 
churia are  more  puzzling  than  enlighten- 
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ing  10  many  readers.  The  puzzle  is  made 
a  little  easier  by  the  reading  of  an  article 
by  Silas  Bent  in  Asia,  the  organ  of  the 
American  Asiatic  Association. 

Mr.  Bent  first  describes  the  conditions 
that  the  "  consortium  "  is  designed  to  im- 
prove. He  tells  the  story  of  an  American 
engineer-financier  who  went  to*  Peking 
about  three  years  ago,  seeking  "  conces- 
sions '' — this  is  to  say  contracts  for  build- 
ing railroads,  canals,  etc.,  and  for  ad- 
vancing loans  to  the  Chinese  Government 
for  these  purposes.  It  happened  that  he 
visited  the  Russian  Ambassador.  The 
tw»  studied  a  map  of  China.  The  Rus- 
sian interpreted  China's  geography.  He 
explained  that  the  Yangtse  Valley  was 
British,  Yunnan  was  French,  Fukien  and 
Manchuria  were  Japanese,  and  Mongolia 
Russian.  The  American  continued  to 
inspect  the  map  for  a  few  moments,  then 
looked  up. 

"But  where  in  hell  is  China?"  he 
asked. 

He  was  new  to  the  business.  Like  his 
countryman,  Mr.  Bullitt  in  Russia,  he 
had  not  learned  the  gentle  art  of  dip- 
lomacy. But  he  was  soon  taught.  He 
had  succeeded  in  obtaining  five  valuable 
contracts  from  the  Chinese  Government 

— contracts  which  China  was  free  to  give  churian  railways  came  to  nought.  But 
and  which  he  was  free  to  accept,  since  the  just  before  the  great  revolution  in  China. 
"  open  door "  had  been  guaranteed  by  in  1911,  she  succeeded  in  organising  a 
all  the  Great  Powers.  But  each  of  the  lending  syndicate  representing  Britain, 
contracts  provided  for  the  development  France,  Germany  and  the  United  States, 
of  some  part  of  the  territory  marked  out  The  revolution  interrupted  the  operations 
bv  the  Russian    envoy    as    the  peculiar     of   this   group.      Russia   and   Japan    de- 


panion,  cosmopolitan,  widely  read.  .  .  .  He 
was  the  representative  of  the  big  steel  rail, 
locomotive  or  railway  equipment  manufacturer 
in  one  or  another  of  the  European  countries. 
And,  of  course,  his  inside  line  of  advance  in- 
formation from  the  banking  and  diplomatic 
quarter  of  Legation  Street  to  his  manufac- 
turers at  home  was  an  impregnable  defence 
against  outside  competition. 

Ostensibly  the  bidding  for  equipment  was 
competitive ;  actually  the  various  lending 
groups  parcelled  the  line  more  or  less  amicably 
among  themselves.  Bids  were  open  to  all,  but 
the  engineer  in  charge  of  a  certain  section 
could  very  easily  take  care  that  the  specifica- 
tions were  such  that  only  his  own  nationals 
could  meet  them.  Manufacturers  in  other 
countries  could  not  compete  without  an  actual 
alteration  of  the  plans  and  plants.  The  height 
from  the  rail  of  a  coupling  pin,  the  size  of 
an  axle,  the  weight  of  a  girder,  the  power  of 
an  engine,  the  side  of  a  locomotive  to  carry 
the  train  pipe,  might  be  the  barrier  to  manu- 
facturers in  all  but  one  country. 

Various  other  neat  devices  were  used 
to  prevent  real  competition.  America 
came  to  China  as  an  investor  when  the 
system  was  already  in  good  working 
order.  There  seemed  to  be  no  place  for 
Americans.  For  her  own  sake  as  well  as 
China's,  America  championed  the  cause 
of  the  open  door.  In  1909  her  diplomats 
began  a  vigorous  campaign  to  gain  ad- 
mission to  the  financial  circle.  Her  pro- 
posal for  the  neutralisation  of  the  Man- 


"  sphere  "  of  Britain,  France,  Japan  or 
Russia.  The  writer  leads  us  to  believe 
that  the  contifiacts  came  to  nought.  The 
scraps  cf  paper  guaranteeing  the  "  open 
door "  have  been  for  the  most  part 
"  studiously  ignored."  Even  America 
has  given  little  but  "  lip  service  "  to-  the 
principle. 

The  policy  of  "  spheres  of  influence  " 
not  only  prevented  China  from  getting 
the  benefit  of  such  opportunities  as  this 
American  had  to  offer;  it  did  not  even 
settle  the  rivalry  among  the  Powers  that 
accepted  the  limitation  of  spheres.     The 


manded,  and  gained  admission ;  then 
America  withdrew,  considering  the  policy 
of  the  Six  Powers'  grcrup  unfair  to 
China.  Now  the  efforts  of  the  United 
States  are  to  establish  another  "  consor- 
tium "  of  the  financiers  of  Britain. 
France,  Japan  and  her  own  country.  The 
story  of  this  fight  of  the  financiers  for 
China  is  well  told.  The  basis  of  the  new 
consortium  was  discussed  at  the  Paris 
Conference.  But  Japan  has  raised  diffi- 
culties. 

The  militarist  faction  of  Japan,  we. are 
told,'lias  made  no  bones  of  its  opposition 


battles  for  financial  privilege  continued,     to  the  plan  since  the  Paris  Conferences 
the  weapons  used  being  largely  weapons     were  held. 


of  corruption.  In  this  connection  Mr. 
Bent  gives  a  description  of  the  typical 
concession-hunter : — 

A  figure  of  great  glamour;   a  man  of  the 
world,  polo  player,  collector,  a  brilliant  corn- 


Suggestions  have  been  offered,  and  have  been 
approved  by  the  Japanese  Cabinet  that  Man- 
churia, Mongolia  and  Shantung  be  excluded 
from  the  operations  of  the  consortium.  In 
other  words,  Japan  has  proposed  that  she  enjoy 
all  the  advantages  of  participation  without  the 
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surrender  of  her  spheres  of  influence  or  the 
nationalisation  of  her  profitable  railroad  con- 
cessions. .  .  .  But  it  is  not  likely  that  the  other 
Powers  will  agree  to  Japan's  exempting  her 
spheres  from  the  workings  of  the  consortium. 
There  remains  then  the  possibility  that  Japan's 
position   may   defeat   its   consummation.     The 


tt.  »4)f 


alternatives  are  that  America,  Great  Britain 
and  France  proceed  without  her;  or,  if  Great 
Britain  and  France  are  unwilling,  that  Ameri 
can  banks  and  engineers  go  it  alone.  In  eitjjer 
case  there  will  be  friction  with  Japan.  Is  not 
Japan  willing  to  play  a  sportsman's  game  for 
the  concord  of  the  world? 


AN  EASY  WAY  TO  DESTROY  THE  PROFITEER. 


Mr.  Julius  M.  Price,  who  has  visited 

many    industrial    centres    in    Germany, 

chiefly  in  the  occupied  Rhine  Provinces, 

though,    gives    his    impressions    in    The 

Fortnightly  Review.     He  says : — 

From  what  I  have  seen,  both  within  and 
without  the  Allied  area  of  occupation,  I  am 
convinced  that  in  a  very  short  space  of  time 
Germany  will  arise,  Phoenix-like,  from  the 
ashes  of  her  past  commercial  greatness  and 
again  occupy  her  former  place  among  the  big 
industrial  nations  of  the  world.  There  is,  to 
my  mind,  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  she  is 
rapidly  getting  over  the  economic  ravages 
caused  by  the  war ;  in  fact,  what  she  has 
already  accomplished  in  this  direction  makes 
her  neighbours  appear  in  comparison  almost 
to  be  marking  time — and  this  applies  more 
particularly  to  England. 

The  German,  he  says,  seems  to  like  work 
for  its  own  sake,  whereas  the  British 
workman  only  appears  to  work  because 
he  is  actually  forced  to  for  his  livelihood. 
This  was  particularly  brought  home  to 
him  during  a  visit  to  Cologne.  Every- 
where he  went  he  was  deeply  impressed 
by  the  spectacle  of  people  working  with 
feverish  energy.  On  all  sides  he  found 
evidence  of  the  great  trade  campaign  the 
Germans  are  preparing.  It  is  certain  that 
if  the  old  militarism  has  been  wiped  out, 
the  industrial  spirit  of  Germany  is  as 
strong  as  ever. 

Of  slackness  I  saw  no  sign  anywhere.  One 
experienced  the  feeling  of  being  in  a  veritable 
hive  of  industry,  and  from  all  this  activity 
there  can  be  but  one  deduction — it  must  per- 
force tend  to  hasten  the  day  when  Germany 
will  again  become  a  formidable  opponent  in 
the  arena  of  the  world's  commerce,  and  more 
especially  with  regard  to  Great  Britain — even 
if,  as  has  been  suggested,  she  has  to  recover 
her  trade  with  us  through  round-about  and  in- 
direct sources.  I  noted  unmistakable  indica- 
tions of  this  renascent  enterprise  everywhere" 
in  the  occupied  area. 

The  low  value  of  the  mark  has  cSused 

Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  to  flock  to 

the  occupied  districts,  and  even  to  cross 

the  border  to  secure  goods  at  prices  far 

below  what  they  must  pay  at  home. 

It  was   a   positive  object-lesson   to   make  a 
tour  of  inspection  of  the  shops  in  such  places 


as  Bonn  or  Cologne,  and  one  could  well  under- 
stand the  feelings  the  prices  of  everything  dis- 
played in  the  windows  must  arouse  in  the 
mind  of  freshly  arrived  British  officers  or 
men.  Surely  never  in  the  existence  of  Zeiss 
or  Goertz  have  so  many  cameras,  photographic 
lanterns  and  binoculars  been  sold  as  are  being 
disposed  of  to-day  at  prices  that  must  still  re- 
present a  good  profit  to  the  shopkeepers,  whilst 
Solingen  razors  and  scissors  are  in  ever-in- 
creasing demand.  Nor  was  it  only  in  such 
articles  as  you  could  persuade  yourself  you 
were  not  unduly  extravagant  in  purchasing 
that  the  allurement  lay.  For  instance,  in  an 
important  shop  in  the  Hohe  Strasse,  the  Bond 
Street  of  Cologne,  I  saw  brand-new  bicycles 
with  free  wheel  and  rubber  tj^res  for  240 
marks,  which  represented  exactly  i2 !  Walk- 
ing-sticks, umbrellas,  fancy-leather  goods  of 
every  description,  stationery,  and  a  host  of 
other  things  too  numerous  to  mention,  were 
equally  cheap,  although,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
they  had  all  probably  been  trebled  in  price 
since  the  Armistice,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that 
I  am  convinced  the  majority  of  them  could 
still  be  sold  at  a  fine  profit  in  England  even 
if  75  per  cent,  were  knocked  off,  apart  from 
the  rate  of  exchange. 

So  used  had  one  become  to  the  high 
cost  of  everything  in  England  that  one 
had  almost  forgotten  the  old  days  when 
German  competition  kept  prices  down 
for  the  ordinary  citizen,  says  Mr. 
Price.  He  goes  on  to  express  the  opinion 
that  "the  rehabilitation  oi  Germany 
would  spell  the  dodm  of  the  profiteer  far 
more  effectively  than  any  ephemeral 
legislation,  and,  for  that  reason  if  for  no 
other,  would,  to  my  mind,  not  be  an  un- 
mixed evil."  A  sentiment  Mr.  Hughes 
would  do  well  to  consider.  He  is  out 
against  the  profiteer — he  says — but  he 
would  eliminate  the  competition  which 
makes  the  profiteer  possible.  Mr.  Price 
gives  some  particulars  of  the  cost  of 
things  in  the  German  shops  which  will 
make  housewives  here  exceedingly  en- 
vious. Fancy  getting  a  finely  made 
thermos  flask  for  2/8  in  Germany  when 
we  have  had  to  pay  five  times  that  for  a 
brittle  Japanese  substitute  in  Australia. 
But  Mr.  Hughes  decrees  we  must  have 
the  Japanese  article,  not  the  German! 
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THE   STARVED   SCHOOL   TEACHER. 


We  have  recently  called  attention  in 
stead's  to  the  hopelessly  inadequate 
salaries  paid  by  the  Government  of  Vic- 
:oria  to  school  teachers,  who,  after  all, 
are  the  most  important  people  in  the 
community,  for  it  is  they  who  train  the 
rising  generation.  Some  slight  improve- 
ment has  recehtly  been  made,  but  the 
salaries  are  still  a  long  way  below  what 
they  ought  to  be.  Victoria,  however,  is 
not  the  only  sinner  in  this  respect.  Jn 
England,  too,  the  State  pays  the  teacher 
a  starvation  wage.  Writing  on  the  sub- 
ject in  The  English  Review  a  member  of 
the  National  Union  of  School  Teachers 
says : — 

The  fact  to-day  is  that  the  single  male  teacher 
under  twenty-five  years  of  age  cannot  live  on 
his  salary,  if  he  be  a  man  of  normal  appetites. 
Between  twenty-five  and  thirty-five  he  may 
manage  to  spread  his  salary  over  the  month 
if  he  suppress  nine  desires  in  ten.  He  cannot 
marry  under  thirty  unless  his  wife  works  as 
well.  If,  on  the  maximum  salary  obtainable 
by  a  trained  and  certificated  assistant  master, 
he  be  intrepid  enough  to  marry  a  woman  with 
no  income  of  her  own,  he  is  compelled  to 
teach  in  the  evenings  in  order  to  keep  his  head 
above  the  current.  He  concludes,  too,  that  to 
inflict  upon  a  child  the  only  existence  which 
he  can  give  it  on  his  salary,  is  too  severe  a 
handicap — and  so  he  has  none. 

Under  the  present  "  Bursar  "  system, 
the  training  and  prospects  of  a  young 
teacher  are  as  follow : — 

From  eleven  to  fifteen  years  of  age  the  boy 
attends  a  secondary  school,  either  on  a 
scholarship  or  by  payment.  From  fifteen  to 
sixteen  he  attends  eleven  months  at  the  secon- 
dary school,  and  does  one  month's  teaching  in 
school  as  a  bursar.  He  now  spends  one  year 
as  a  student-teacher,  during  which  time  he 
teaches  four  days  a  week  and  attends  one  day 
at  the  secondary  school.  For  this  year  his 
salary  is  from  £30  to  £40.  He  enters  a  train- 
ing college.  The  education  authority  under 
which  he  has  been  a  bursar  may  make  him  an 
allowance  towards  his  expenses,  varying  from 
£30  to  £50. 

In  the  metropolitan  area  to-day  his  com- 
mencing salary  is  £150,  rising  by  annual  £10 
increments  to  a  maximum  of  £300  per  annum; 
in  the  suburbs  £130,  rising  similarly  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  £300;  and  in  the  j)rovinces  or  the 
country  £115  to  £225. 

Beyond  these  maxima  the  elementary  teacher 
cannot  go  unless  he  obtains  a  headship  or  a 
post  in  a  secondary  or  grammar  school.  His 
chance  of  a  headship  is  about  2  per  cent.,  and 
to  obtain  a  post  in  a  secondary  or  grammar 
school  once  having  been  branded  as  an  ele- 
mentary teacher  is  as  difficult  as  the  task  of 
the  legendary  camel. 


Two  Other  grievances  swiftly  turn  the 
young  enthusiast  into  "  a  worried  hoarse 
man."  First,  his  classes  are  not  only 
monstrously  large  in  numbers,  but  are 
crowded  into  accommodation  that  is 
quite  incapable  of  containing  fifty  or 
sixty  small  boys  without  their  being 
huddled  on  top  of  each  other.  His  whole 
energies  are  required  to  maintain  order 
by  whatever  means  he  can  employ.  "  If 
teachers  had  classes  of  twenty  to  twenty- 
five,"  says  the  writer,  "  in  rooms  of 
ample  accommodation  for  that  number, 
corporal  punishment  would  vanish  from 
school  life."  Secondly,  his  material  is 
always  worn  out,  and  he  cannot  hope  to 
have  it  replaced,  for  the  local  Education 
Committee  is  more  interested  in  curtail- 
ing his  requisition  list  than  in  any  im- 
provement of  the  school. 

The  cry  that  there  are  not  enough 
teachers  is  perfectly  true. 

In  1914  about  6000  young  men  entered  the 
teaching  profession.  In  1908  the  number  was 
650.  For  the  new  continuation  schools  under 
the  Fisher  Act,  32,000  teachers  will  be  re- 
quired in  three  years'  time.  It  is  an  open 
secret  in  the  educational  world  that  Mr. 
Fisher's  scheme  will  smash  irretrievably  on 
the  rock  of  teacher  supply.  Mr.  Fisher's 
scheme,  then  (a  scheme  which  tends  to  place 
the  children  of  the  man  in  the  street  on  a 
plane  not  too  remote  from  that  enjoyed  by 
the  luckier  class),  must  fail  utterly.  Of  the 
12,000  male  teachers  required,  not  4000  will  be 
available. 

Already  all  sorts  of  unqualified  per- 
sons have  been  admitted  into  the  schools 
as  teachers.  But  what  hope  is  there  of 
attracting  new  men  to*  the  profession 
while  the  present  conditions  are  not 
remedied?  In  comparison  with  the 
wages  of  the  least  skilled  forms  of 
labour,  these  contrasts  offer  appalling 
illustrations : — 

At  an  elementary  school  in  the  suburbs 
eleven  boys  recently  entered  for  scholarships 
for  admission  to  a  secondary  school.  Their 
fathers  were  required  to  fill  in  a  form  giving 
their  salaries.  Nine  fathers  were  getting  be- 
tween £400  and  £500,  and  the  other  two  £350. 
The  teacher  of  the  class  from  which  the  boys 
came  is  receiving  £250  per  annum. 

The  caretaker  of  the  same  school  receives 
£4/15/-  a  week,  plus  house,  coal,  and  light. 

The  Kent  Urban  District  Council  recently 
advertised  for  an  official  rat-catcher  at  a  salary 
of  £250  per  annum.  The  Kent  Education  Com- 
mittee pays  its  teachers,  £240  a  year  after 
twenty  years'  service. 
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WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  NEW  GUINEA?* 


Captain  Lyng's  book  on  late-German 
New  Guinea  is  mainly  descriptive.  The 
author  devotes  only  a  few  pages  to  the 
discussion  of  Australia's  task  in  her  new 
possession.  In  these  few  pages  he  reveals 
himself  an  upholder  of  the  time-honoured 
methods  of  dealing  with  coloured  peoples. 
But  that  is  merely  secondary.  For  the 
most  part  he  is  content  to  give  us  a  pic- 
ture of  the  social  life  in  New  Guinea  and 
the  neighbouring  islands  and  to  let  us 
draw  our  own  conclusions.  What  is  the 
picture  like?  It  is  just  the  picture  oi 
any  of  those  places  "  East  of  Suez," 
where  white  folk  go  to  hunt  a  fortune 
while  sickness  and  death  hunt  them: — 

Where  the  best  is  like  the  worst ; 
Where  there  ain't  no  ten  commandments. 
And  a  man  can  raise  a  thirst. 

The  young  man  comes  there  full  of 
energy — an  energy  that  dwindles  rapidly 
under  the  influence  of  Nature's  perpetual 
Turkish  bath,  sensual  seductions,  and 
competitive  consumption  of  fire-water. 
After  a  few  years,  if  he  wins  in  the  race 
with  death,  he  probably  reaches  his  home- 
land again — returned  empty,  empty  of 
health  if  not  of  wealth.  Even  ideals 
seem  to  become  enervated.  "  The 
planter,  as  years  pass  by,  in  his  way  of 
thinking  inclines  to  gravitate  toward  the 
level  of  the  Kanaka.  .  .  .  His  human  sytm- 
pathies  are  crippled  by  a  feverish  desire 
to  accumulate  wealth  quickly,  and  get 
away  from  the  place — only,  however,  to 
long  to  get  back  ta  it  again.  He  loses 
refinement  and  culture,  till  often,  by  the 
time  he  has  transformed  the  wilderness 
to  plantation,  and  thereby  rendered  him- 
self 5  benefactor  to  mankind,  he  has  lost 
his  very  soul." 

As  to  the  few  white  women  in  the  Pacific, 
they  show  greater  moderation  (than  the  men") 
both  with  regard  to  work  and  stimulants.  They 
practically  do    no    work    at    all — why    should 

*"Our  New  Possession,"  by  Captain  J.  S. 
Lyng  (late  A.LF.).  Melbourne  Publishing 
Co.;  247  pages;  6/-. 


they? — the  thermometer  showing  90  degrees  ori 
more  in  tbe  shade,  and  being  able  to  get  ser- 
vants at  5/-  a  month  and  a  handful  of  rice 
day.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  show 
common  breed  if  they  soiled  their  hands  witl: 
anything. 

,A  wife  of  a  German  official  in  Rabaul  com 
plained  of  "  being  worn  out  from  work." 

"  What    have    you    been    doing  ?"    some    in 
nocent   asked. 

"  Lately  I  have  been  playing  tennis  twc! 
afternoons  a  week,  been  to  two  dinners  anci 
some  afternoon  parties,  besides  having  haf4 
visitors  myself."  { 

"  But   don't   your   maids,   your   natives   boys 
and  your  Chinese  cooks  do  the  work?" 

"  I    have    had    to    dress,    and    it    is    such    a 
bother." 

"Don't  your  maids  dress  you?" 

"  Yes,  of  course,  but  there  are  always  somei 
little  things  they  can't  do." 

The  author  goes  on  to  say  that,  labour 
being  so  cheap,  it  matters  little  whether 
women  work  or  not.  "  Of  much  more 
importance  is  the  number  of  children 
they  bear.  On  that  point,  however,  they 
fall  lamentably  short,  white  children!? 
being  even  more  scarce  than  white', 
women."  '<! 

There  are  pictures  of  the  Chinese  i 
squeezing  out  the  whites  from  small  j 
trading  and  running  a  prosperous  busi-  j 
ness,  virtuous  or  vicious,  in  Chinatown.  I 
Of  cotirse,  the  social  cleavage  between  { 
the  races  is  hard  and  fast.  And  among  , 
the  white  people  themselves,  there  is,  as  \ 
everywhere  in  the  East,  an  intense  snob-  ; 
bery.  The  shop  man  may  not  play  tennis", 
with  the  office  man ;  the  artisan  could  ' 
not  think  of  taking  a  meal  with  his  quill- 
driving  fellow-countryman.  Among  the 
women  it  is  worse. 

To  the  missionaries  Captain  Lyng  pays 
high  tribute.  He  thinks  life  would  be 
intolerable  but  for  their  influence  on  the 
natives.  He  tells  of  their  humanitarian 
work  o'f  healing  the  sick  and  rescuing 
the  oppressed,  and  of  their  devotion,  even 
unto  death,  to  the  work  of  spreading  the 
Gospel.  He  finds  virtue  even  in  what 
others  would  criticise.     His  feeling  is  of 
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admiration  even  when  a  missionary,  like 
George  Brown,  has  headed  a  band 
of      spearsmen      and      punished      with 

*  death  natives  who  had  murdered 
some  of  his  Fijian  helpers.  He 
considers  it  all  to  the  good  that 
the  missionaries  should  try  tcr  make 
their  work  self-supporting  by  running 
])Iantations,  even  though,  like  the 
planters,  they  "  take  the  sweat  of  the 
Kanaka,  for  the  least  po-ssible  reward." 
It  is  all  done  for  the  good  cause.  And, 
if  a  missionary,  in  exceptional  circum- 
stances, gets  some  of  his  indentured 
workers  flogged  by  the  authorities — why, 
it  is  only  unpractical  idealists  that  im- 
i;gine  it  to  be  possible  to  contrcl  the 
natives   without  corporal  punishment. 

Such  is  the  author's  point  of  view,  and 
from  it  his  political  beliefs  are  what  we 
v/ould  expect.  "If  the  white  man  were 
not  feared  by  the  natives,  it  would  be  a 
bad  day  for  him."  The  flagging  was 
merely  "  a  case  of  enforcing  discipline." 
The  natives  must  "  either  progress  or 
perish,"  and  the  way  to  make  them  "  pro- 
gress "  is  to  compel  them  to  work — by  a 
head  tax  (remitted  to  those  who  work 
for  Europeans),  by  flogging;  even,  per- 
haps, by  conscription  of  their  labour.  Al- 
though the  average  planter  is  not  a 
philanthropise,  and  although  "  the  re- 
moteness of  many  of  the  plantations 
makes  effective  government  cont^i^l  diffi- 
cult." still  "  it  would  be  misplaced  kind- 

.  ness  towards  the  natives  themselves,  and 
an  injustice  to  whites,  who  do  the  pio- 


neering work,  entirely  to  abolish  corporal 
punishment." 

Shocking!  Let  the  philanthropist  go 
to  the  East  or  the  Tropics  and  see  the 
coloured  workers  kicked  and  cuffed  and 
sweated  "  for  the  least  possible  reward." 
He  will  be  truly  shocked.  But  let 
him  (or  her)  remain  there  five 
years,  and  it  is  twenty  chances  to 
one  that  this  same  philanthropist 
will  be  found  talking  just  as  Cap- 
tain Lyng  talks.  He  will  ask  himself 
why  was  German, New  Guinea  so  much 
more  prosperous  than  Australian-ruled 
Papua.  And  he  will  answer,  "  Because 
the  Germans  exercised  a  more  thorough 
discipline  over  the  natives."  Captain 
Lyng  believes  there  is  no  other  way. 
Supporting  his  belief  are  nine-tenths  or 
more  of  the  people  living  in  the  islands. 
Is  there  a  better  way — better  for  whites 
as  v/ell  as  blacks  ? 

Judge  Murray  is  certainly  making  a 
great  attempt  to  show  that  it  is  possible 
to  govern  Papua  successfully,  whilst 
treating  the  natives  firmly,  but  with 
absolute  justice.  In  comparing  the  two 
colonies  too  many  people  forget  that, 
whilst  the  German  Government  was  pre- 
pared to  spend  a  great  deal  of  money 
in  development,  the  Australian  Com- 
monwealth has  limited  expenditure  as 
much  as  possible,  and  demands  that 
Papua  shall  pay  its  way.  This  it  would 
have  been  doing  by  now  had  it  not  been 
for  the  war.  T.A.B. 


LORD    FISHER'S   MEMORIES. 


In  our  last  issue  we  briefly  reviewed 
Admiral  Lord  Fisher's  remarkable  book, 
l)ut  space  forbade  giving  many  extracts. 
The  following  sentences,  taken  from  all 
parts  of  the  volunic,  give  a  good  idea 
of  the  breezy  character  of  the  octogen- 
?.rian  seaman: — 

The  book  cannot  convey  my  feelings 
however  carefully  my  good  friend  the 
t\'])ewriter  is  taking  it  down. 

•  *  «  * 

This  is  a  conversation  book,  not  a 
classic.  Classics  are  dry.  Conversation, 
taking  no  account  of  grammar  or 
sequence,  is  more  interesting. 

•  «  «  • 

I  hope  to  be  buried  in  Drumclog 
Church — that  is  if  I  die  here ;  or  in  the 


nearest  church  to  my  death  bed.  I  am 
particular  to  say  this,  as  it  avoids  so 
much  trouble ;  and  I  don't  have  any  more 
feeling  for  a  cast-off  body  than  for  a 
cast-off  suit  of  clothes. 

I  love  St.  Peter  for  his  impetuosity. 
St.  John,  who  was  a  very  much  younger 
man,  outran  Peter.  Lip  conies  Peter,  and 
(lashes  at  once  into  the  sepulchre.  Those 
men  in  war  Vv'ho  get  there  and  then  don't 
do  anything — Cui  Bono?  A  fleet  magni- 
ficent, five  times  bigger  than  the  enemy 
and  takes  no  risks  ! 

•  •  »  • 

You  need  not  be  afraid  of  a  mine  field, 
for  where  the  enemy  goes  you  can  go — if 
you  keep  in  his  wake,  that  is.     The  in- 
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ability  ta  realise  so  obvious  a  fact  was  with   big  guns,  because  the   speed   was] 

shown,  alas!  in  the  North  Sea  recently,  armour  which  enabled  you  to  put  your  I 

(When   Beatty   did   not   push   home   his  ship  at  such  a  distance  that  she  couldn't  I 

pursuit  of  the  flying  Germans  after  the  be  hit  by  the  enemy,  though  you  hit  him 

Bluchcr  was  sunk.)  every  round,  with  your  heavier  guns. 


This  country  owes  all  that  she  has  to 
the  sea :  it  was  the  sea  that  won  the  late 
war,  and  if  we'd  stuck  to  the  sea  we 
should  not  now  be  thinking  of  bank- 
ruptcy, and  some  of  us  imagining  Carth- 
age. We  were  led  away  by  militarist 
folly  to  be  a  conscript  nation,  ai»d  it  will 
take  us  all  we  know  to  recover  from  it. 
We  shall  recover,  for  England  never  suc- 
cumbs. 

•  •  M  » 

We  are  an  island;  every  soldier  that 
wants  to  go  anywhere  out  of  England — 
a  sailor  has  got  to  carry  him  on  his  back. 

•  UN* 

Instead  of  our  military  manoeuvres 
being  on  Salisbury  Plain  (ineffectually 
apeing  the  vast  Continental  armies)  we 
should  be  employing  ourselves  in  joint 
naval  and  military  manoeuvres,  embark- 
ing 50,000  men  at  Po'rtsmouth,  and  land- 
ing them  at  Milford  Haven  or  Bantry 
Bay.  This  would  make  the  foreigners  sit 
up !— From  a  letter  written  1903. 

»  ft  •  » 

Brock  was  lost  to  us  at  the  massacre 
of  Zeebrugge — lost  uselessly ;  for  no  such 
folly  was  ever  devised  by  fools  as  such 
an  operation  as  that  of  Zeebrugge 
divorced  from  military  co-operation  on 
land.  ...  By  the  time  Zeebrugge  was  at- 
tacked the  German  submarine  had  got 
far  beyond  a  fighting  radius  that  required 
this  base  near  the  British  coast.  .  .  .  That 
such  Lions  should  be  led  by  Asses ! 


We  still  have  ancient  Admirals  who 
believe  in  bows  and  arrows!  What] 
they  say — a  battle-cruiser  called  the 
Furious  going  40  -shore-going  miles  an 
hour  with  18-inch  guns,  reaching  26 
hiiles !  ■  "  Take  the  d — n  guns  out,  and 
make  it  into  an  aeroplane  ship." — This 
was  actually  done  after  Fisher  left  the 
Admiralty. 

*  •  «  • 

Yes,  the  brainy  men  crabbed  the  Hush- 
Hush  ships ;  they  couldn't  understand 
that  speed  was  armour  when  associated 


What  these  splendid  armour-bearers 
say  is,  "  Give  me  a  strong  ship,  which  no 
silly  ass  of  a  captain  can  hurt."  ...  So 
we  build  huge  costly  warships,  which 
will  last  a  hundred  years,  but  become 
obsolete  in  five. 

•  •  •  « 

One  of  the  charms  of  the  Christian 
religion  is  that  the  Foolish  confound  the 
Wise.  The  atheists  are  all  brainy  men. 
Myself  I  hate  a  brainy  man.  All  the 
brainy  men  said  it  was  impossible  to 
have  aeroplanes.  Na  brainy  man  sees 
that  speed  is  armour. 

•  •  •  « 

With  the  selection  of  boys  for  the 
navy,  I  didn't  want  any  examination,  .  .  . 
not  to  have  an  article  in  the  navy  stuffed 
'by  patent  cramming  schoolmasters  like  a 
Strassburg  goose. 

•  •  •  *  • 

There  can  be  no  amenities  in  war,  says 
Lord  Fisher :  Hit  first !  Hit  hard !  Keep 
hitting!  and  he  was  all  for  sowing  the 
North  Sea  with  mines  on  so  huge  a  scale 
that  naval  operations  in  it  became  impos- 
sible. Such  a  mining  policy  would  have 
dished  the  neutrals.  When  neutrals  got 
blown  up  you  swore  it  was  a  German 
mine — it  was  the  Germans  who  began 
laying  mines,  and  a  mine,  when  it  blows 
you  up,  don't  hand  you  a  ticket  like  a 
passport  saying  what  nationality  it  is. 

4  •  •  • 

At  the  end  of  1914  he  declared,  "  By 
the  half-measures  we  have  adopted 
hitherto  in  regard  to  open-sea  mines,  we 
are  enjo^ang  neither  the  one  advantage 
nor  the  other." 

*  *  •  • 

The  German  Hertz  mine  remains  still 
the  "  king  of  mines."  .  .  .  Our  mines  were 
squibs ;  the  enemy's  ship  always  steamed 
away  and  got  into  harbour  while  ours 
went  down  plump. 

\ 

The  Admiralty  is  filled  with  sea  offi- 
cers now  who  ought  to  be  afloat.  A  sea 
OiTicer  can  never  be  an  efficient  clerk — ■ 
his  life  unfits  him.  He  can't  be  an 
orator;  he's    always    had    to    hold   his 
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tongue.    He  can't  argue — he's  never  been 
allowed. 

•  •  •  * 

It  is  simply  monstrous  that  the  bloated 

army  should  starve  the  essential  navy. 

•  •  •  • 

I  am  doing  the  mole,  and  certain  up- 
heavals w^ill  appear  shortly,  but  it  wants 
a  leader  in  the  open ! 

*  •  •         * 

Every  blessed  item  of  the  military  crr- 
ganisation  is  similarly  rotten!  Why? 
Because  the  military  system  of  entry  and 
education  is  rotten. 

•  •  •  • 

Why  is  the  War  Office  like  Hell? 
Answer:  Because  it  is  paved  with  good 
intentions. 

•  •  •  • 

The   Turkish     army,    the   very    finest 

fighting  army  in  the  world,  was  ours  for 

*he  asking,  but  we've  chucked  it  all  away 

lecause  we  have  had  such  d — d  fools  as 

[    mr  Ambassadors ! 

i  •  •  •  * 

The  continuation  was  due  to  champion 
liars  .  .  .  who  told  the  nation  that  we 
were  within  a  few  yards  of  victory  at 
the  Dardanelles,  and  so  justified  and  en- 
couraged a  continuance  of  that  deplor- 
able massacre.  However,  no  politician 
regards  truth  from  the  same  standpoint 
as  a  gentleman.  He  puts  on  the  spec- 
tacles of  his  party. 

•  •  •  • 

War  is  Big  Conceptions  and  Quick 
Decisions  !  Think  in  Oceans !  Shoot  at 
sight !  The  essence  of  war  is  Violence ! 
Moderation  in  war  is  imbecility.  All  we 
have  done  in  this  war  is  to  imitate  the 
Germans.  We  have  been  neither  Napo- 
leonic in  audacity  nor  Cromwellian  in 
thoroughness,  nor  Nelsonic  in  execution. 
Always,  always,  always !  "  TOO  LATE." 

•  •  •  • 

In  his  two  years  off  Toulon,  Nelson 
only  made  £6000  of  prize  money,  while 
it  was  a  common  thing  for  the  captain 
of  a  single  man-of-war  o^  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  to  make  a  haul  of  £20,000,  and 
prize  money.  Admirals  in  crowds  basked 
in  Bath,  enriched  beyond  the  dreams  of 
avarice.  Nelson  practically  died  a 
pauper, 

•  •  •  • 

Old  Stead's  letter  in  Standard  on  a 
two  keels  to  one  is  unsurpassable !     It 


ought  to  be  circulated  in  millions  as  a 
leaflet !  What  d — d  fools  the  Tories  are 
not  to  swallow  it  whole — the  two  keels 

to  one. 

•         «  •         • 

I've  always  been  dead  on  for 
Cromarty  and  hated  Rosyth,  which  is  an 
unsafe  anchorage.  ...  I  got  Rosyth  de- 
layed for  four  years  as  not  being  the 
right  thing  in  the  right  place,  and  hoping 
for  our  Kiel  Canal. 

•  •  •  • 

No  Government — anyhow  no  British 
Government — ever  yet  went  "  the  whole 
hog."  '*  Compromise "  is  the  British 
god! 

The  great  art  in  politics  in  recent  years 
has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  to  pre- 
tend to  lea.d  when  you  are  really  fol- 
lowing the  public  bent  of  the  moment. 

>  '.:  >.  [si 

In  the  army,  or  even  in  the  country, 
anyone  who  had  handled  a  rifle,  laid 
down  the  law  as  if  he  had  been  a  general ; 
but  the  navy,  he  said,  was  "  A  huge  mys- 
tery, hedged  in  by  sea-sickness." 

•  .*         .*.         ■ 

Kitchener  was  a  great  man.  But  he 
was  a  great  deception  all  the  same,  inas- 
much as  he  couldn't  do  what  a  lot  of 
people  thought  he  could  do.  Like  Moses 
he  was  a  great  Commissariat  officer,  but 
he  was  not  a  Napoleon  or  a  Moltke. 

Mr.  Churchill  is  quite  correct.  I 
backed  him  up  till  I  resigned.  I  would 
do  the  same  again.  He  had  courage  and 
imagination.    He  was  a  War  Man. 

•  •  •  • 

Jellicoe  had  all  the  Nelsonic  attributes 
except  one — he  is  totally  wanting  in  the 
great  gift  of  insubordination.  Nelson's 
great  achievements  were  all  solely  due  to 
his  disobeying  orders. 

•  •  •  • 

Jellicoe  is  the  one  man  to  command 
the  Fleet,  but  he  is  not  the  man  to  stand 
up  against  a  pack  of  lawyers  clothed  with 
Cabinet  garments  and  possessed  with 
tongues  that  have  put  them  where  they 

are. 

•  •         •  •    , 

You  cannot  do  anyone  more  good  than 
by  trying  unsuccessfully  to  do  him  an 
injury. 
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"  Liberty  of  ccniscience  "  means  doing 
wrong,  but  not  worrying  about  it  after- 
ward?. 

•  •  •  • 

"  Tact  "  is  insulting  a  man  without  his 
knowing  it. 

•  •  •  • 

Originahty  never  yet  led  to  prefer- 
ment. Mediocrity  is  the  road  to  honour. 
Repetition  is  the  soul  of  journalism. 


Rashness  in  war  is  prudence.     PrudJ 
ence  in  war  is  imbecility! 

•  •  •  • 

Never  fight  a  chimney  sweep ;  some  of 
the  soot  comes  off  on  vou. 


When  danger  threatens,  and  the  foeman  nigh 
"  God  and  our  navy,"  is  the  nation's  cry.  \ 

But,  the  danger  over,  and  the  country  righted,  j 
God  is  forgotten,  and  the  sailor  slighted.  j 


ACROSTIC    COMPETITION    No.  II. 


For  Rules,  see  previous  issue. 
ACROSTIC  No.  2— Series  II. 

Time  was,  when  out  of  the  weary  seven, 
Town  dwellers  got  but  one  day. 

Now    three    they    claim,    life's.  ,dough    to 
leaven, 
Saturday,  Sunday,   Monday. 

1.  A  pronoun  here  you  have  got  to  make. 

"  Which  is  the  best."     The  best  you 
must  take. 

2.  He   has   no  head.      He  has  no  tail. 

To  find  him  search  the  nearest  gaol. 

3.  To-day's  affairs  may  be  forgot  to-mor- 

row; 
Drink  this,   and  think   no  more  of  joy 
or  sorrow. 

4.  A  feathered  biped  that  cannot  fly, 
'Tis  wingless,  that's  the  reason  why! 

5.  A   king  we  want  here,   but  very  much 

fear 
He  would  not  be  ready  to  appear. 


6.  This   sweet   young    woman    had  some 

"  brass," 
For  she  as  lawyer's  clerk  did  pass. 

7.  'Tis  often  wise,  so  have  no  fear, 
Should   you   incline  to  linger   here. 

Note. — Lig-ht   3   is  reversed. 

Acrostic  to  be  cut  out,  and  attached  to 
solution.  The  solution  should  reach  this 
office    not    later   than    February    24th. 


The  solution  of  Acrostic  No.  6,  and 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  prize- 
winners in  the  first  Competition,  will  be 
published  in  our  next  issue. 

Will  "  Curate "  please  forward  his 
name  and  address? 


THE  SAFETY  PEN NEVER  LEAKS. 

Self-FUiing,  17/.  Vaivel«ss.  12/6. 


HILDYARD  STEEL  WHEEL   WAGONS 

Are  DOW  fitted  witli  PATENT  TWIN  ROLLER  „ 

BEARINGS.     3  liorses  do  the  work  of  5. 

More  Durable  them  Ordinary  Axles,  and  Guaranteed. 
Wagons  for  Wheat,  Wool,  and   AH  Qaases  of  Work. 

Traction   Wagons  a  Specialty. 

Wide  Tyres.         Send  for  Catalog  Now. 

HILDYARD  WAGON  WORKS,  KeBsinfteo,  Melb. 
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EDUCATION 

IN      ALL      ITS      BRANCHES 


Those  desirous  of  studying  in  their  own 
homes  are  invited  to  hear  of  our  system. 
This  is  specifically  set  out  in  our  New 
Full  Prospectus.  Write  to-day  for  a 
Free  Copy 

TAYLOR'S  COLLEGES 

PTY.  LTD. 

227  Lit  Collins  St,  MELBOURNE  'Phone  7690 


^4 


MICROSCOPES,  TELESCOPES, 

SURVEYING    AND    SCIENTIFIC 

INSTRUMENTS. 
Large  Stock— New  and  SecandhaaJ 

This  Month's  List  contains  : — 

Zeiss  Micrascopei, 

£i2/io/-,  £27/10/-. 

Zeiss  Apo  Objective, 

£10. 
Reichert  Microscope, 

£7/10/-. 
Leitz  Microscope,  £lO. 

Also  large  number 

lower  priced 

Microscopes  at  25/-, 

35/-.  45/-.  50/-,  60/-, 

95/-,  £8/10/-. 

Large  Binocular 

Microscope,  £12/10/-. 

Powerfnl  Hand  Telescope*, 

35/-,  40/-,   50/-. 
^New  Naval   Telescopes, 
g  £SA0/-. 

7^^^=^    A»iron»iiical  Te|e;cep«s, 
"  £l5,  £65. 

Theodolites. -^y-in.  Watts,  £.37/10/- ;  5-ln. 
Troughton  Simms,  £4.5;  Weisener,  £23;  4-m. 
Troughton,  £32/10/-;  4-in.  Tacheometer,  £40; 
3-in.  Transit,  £21.  14-in.  Levels,  £14/10/-,  £16 
10/-;  12-in.  Levels,  £1.5,  £16/10/-;  10-in.  Levels, 
£9/10/-,  £12/10/-.  Prismatic  Compasses,  Abney 
Leve!.«.  Aneroids,  etc.  Watts'  New  Instruments, 
Theodolites,  Levels,  New  Models  ;  Shipments  ar- 
riving. Separate  List.  Orders  booked.  Prismatic 
Field  Gi./.ssrs,  Steel  Tapes,  Staves,  etc. 

Our  Full  Li-sts  post  free  on  application.  In- 
struments purchased.    Exchanged,    Repaired.   , 

9      N.    H.    SEWARD.    Optician. 
4S7   BOUIKE   STKEET   (near  Qocea  Street).  UELBOURNE. 


You  Skoald 


Become  an  Accountant ! 


If  you  are  wise  you  will  be  content 
with  nothing  less  than  the  Diploma  of 
ACCOUNTANCY,  which  confers  a  de- 
finite, professional  status  in  the  Busi- 
ness World. 

You  would  meet  with  no  difficulties 
in  our  clear,  concise,  simply-stated, 
pain.staking  instruction ;  and  we  have 
NO  FAILURES. 

All  sections,  including  Bookkeeping, 
Commercial  Law,  and  Modern  Business 
Practice,  may  be  taken  separately;  but 
our  advice  is  to  join  up  TO-DAY  for 
the  big-money-winning,  privilege-bring- 
ing Profession  of  ACCOUNTANCY. 

Ask  for  Booklet  Al,  and  full  parti- 
culars—FREE. 

STOTTS   CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE, 

100  RUSSELL  STREET,  MEL- 
BOURNE. 

Also  at  117  Pitt  St.,  Sydney ;  225  Adelaide 
St.,  Brisbane;  Pirie  St.,  Adelaide. 
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MEAN'S  ^ 

IC  NERVE  NUTS 

THE  ^^^ 

FINEST  TONIC  EVER  MADE 

Do  You  Suffer  from  Headaches, 
Backache,     Dizziness,     Leissitude, 

Poorness    of    Blood  ? If   so, 

ATTEND     TO     YOUR     NERVES. 


A  QUALIFIED  CHEMIST'S  ADVICE 

Overstudy  at  school,  overwork  after  leaving  school,  the  stress  of  ener- 
vating climatic  conditions,  worry  and  defective  digestion,  sooner  or  later, 
lead  to  a  depletion  of  the  nerve  forces,  thereby  causing  headaches,  backache, 
dizziness,  lassitude,  sleeplessness,  nervous  dyspepsia,  poorness  of  blood,  and 
a  hundred  and  one  other  of  the  ailments  to  which  human  flesh  is  heir.  Many 
people  (though  acting  with  the  very  best  of  intentions)  actually  aggravate 
these  conditions  by  flying  to  stimulants  to  brace  themselves  up,  or  to  nar- 
cotics, to  ease  down  the  pain.  If  you  had  a  horse,  low  in  condition,  you 
would  not  try  to  keep  him  working  by  doping  him  with  stimulants  and 
narcotics,  would  you?  Of  course  not.  You  would  give  him  strengthening 
food.  Then  why  not  treat  your  impoverished  nerves  by  nourishing  instead 
of  doping  them?  Give  ihem  something  that  will  restore  the  lost  elements  of 
nerve  tissue.  If  you  follow  this  course  you  will  find  vitality  gradually 
returning,  and  jour  ills  as  surely  disappearing.  You  can  get  no  finer  nerve 
food  than  that  which  is  provided  in  concentrated  form  in  Hean's  Tonic 
Nerve  Nuts.  Hundreds  of  users  all  over  Australia  are  testifying  to  the 
wonderful  restorative  properties  of  these  little  nerve  nourishers  and  strength 
builders.  Their  price  is  3/-  per  box,  or  six  boxes  for  17/3.  One  enthusiastic 
user  writes :— "  For  the  good  they  have  done  me  I  would  not  begrudge  a 
guinea  a  box  for  them." 


Heeezo  Cough  Diamonds 

are  lozenges  medicated  with  HEENZO,  and  are  much  in  request  by  singers, 
.  public  speakers,  travellers,  and  others.     They  are  fine  for  the  VOICE  and 
THROAT.    Price,  1/-  per  tin. 


Obtainable  from  most  Chemists  and  Stores,  or  from  G.  W.  HEAN, 
Manufactr.ring  Chemist.  178  Castlereagh  Street,  Sydney,  or  Box  531,  G.P.O., 
Melbourne. 


Thank  you  for  meDtioQing  Stead's  Review;  when  writing  to  advertiBers. 
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KTAOW  mC\T- 


To  take  away 
the  odour  of  ben- 
zine from  the 
hands  after  wash- 
ing ribbons,  collars 
or  gloves,  she 
should  rub  a  hand- 
ful of  salt  on  chcm  ? 
A  good  w-ay  to 
clean  knives  is  to 
cut  in  half  a  large 
potato,  sprinkle  a 
little  knife  powder 
on  to  one  half  and 
rub  the  knife  on 
this  as  on  an  ordin- 
ary board?  Knives 
must  be  v/ashed 
after  this  method, 
instead  of  before. 
It  will  be  found  -quicker  and  more  sat- 
isfactory than  a  knife  machine,  and  is 
less  hard  on  the  wear  of  the  metal. 

Small  spring  clothes  pins  are  handy 
devices  for  fastening  a  strainer  cloth 
over  a  pail  or  basin  when  handling  hot 
fruit  juice  or  other  liquids?  It  leaves 
both  hands  free  to  manage  the  stew- 
pan,  and  avoids  stained  or  burned  fin- 


gers. 


When  ironing  she  should  fold  a  bath 
towel  into  a  small  pad,  and  place  it 
under  the  hooks  or  snaps  on  the  gar- 
ment? This  prevents  "rubbing  through" 
the  fabric,  or  jamming  the  fastenings. 

A  good  finish  for  varnished  surfaces, 
st'ch  as  counters  and  tables  which  are 
exposed  to  excessive  wear,  can  be  made 
of  water  glass?  It  can  be  spread  on 
evenly  with  a  varnish  brush. 

Perspiration  stains  in  coloured  dresses 
may  be  removed  by  soaking  the  gar- 
ment an  hour  or  two  in  cold  water,  and 
then  rubbing  the  places  before  washing 
with  corn  meal  instead  of  soap? 

Three  or  more  layers  of  adhesive  tape 
or  plaster  placed  on  the  soles  of  shoes, 
when  they  begin  to  wear  out,  will 
lengthen  their  lives  considerablv  ?  The 
plaster  should  be  heated  until  it  becomes 
a  little  soft,  and  then  applied  to  the  worn 
soles. 


A  nail  driven  through  a  spool  makes 
a  hanger  that  will  not  rust,  and  will 
not  tear  anything  hung  on  it  ? 

In  these  days  of  sleeveless  bathing 
suits,  the  arms  have  a  hard  time  of  it. 
Freckled  and  sunburned  arms  are  not 
pretty.  With  just  a  little  care  they  may 
be  prevented.  Before  exposing  the  arms 
to  the  sun,  either  on  the  beach  or  the 
tennis  court,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  bathe 
them  with  witch  hazel,  or  a  milky  lotion 
that  has  cucumber  or  almonds  as  an  in- 
gredient. Nowadays  there  are  prepara- 
tions especially  to  protect  the  arms  from 
exposure  to  wind  and  sun.  It  is  the 
wise  outdoor  girl  who  uses  a  good  heal- 
ing cream  on  her  arms  each  night.  She 
should  no  more  neglect  them  than  her 
face. 

In  dressing  the  face,  the  protective 
cream  is  the  most  important  of  all?  It 
must  be  no  ordinary  cream,  but  one 
which  will  actually  protect  the  skin  from 
the  injurious  eflfects  of  the  sun's  rays. 
This  cream  must  suit  the  texture  of  the 
skin.  It  must  be  used  every  time  the 
face  is  dressed. 

The  girl  with  blond  hair  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  sit  bareheaded  in  the  sun? 
If  she  does,  she  will  find  that  before 
she  knows  it  the  sun  has  bleached  her 
hair,  taken  the  lustre  awav,  and  made  it 
dull. 

There  are  soaps  the  bathing  girl 
should  use  that  take  the  salt  right  out  of 
her  hair,  even  more  successfully  than 
a  hot  water  shampoo?  One  is  a  white 
soap,  made  from  pure  cocoanut  oil.  The 
other,  which  is  sea-green  in  colour,  is 
also  made  of  cocoanut  oil.  This  is  the 
oil,  you  know,  which  is  more  soluble  in 
salt  water  than  any  other  oil.  These 
soaps  contain  no  free  alkali,  and  lather 
freelv.  They  are  also  excellent  for 
camping  use.  where  all  the  water  ob- 
tainable is  apt  to  be  hard. 

Here's  one  other  little  suggestion  I 
mustn't  forget  to  make :  Don't  try,  after 
a  sea  bath,  to  get  the  tangles  out  of  the 
hair  with  a  regulation  comb.  The  comb 
that  will  do  the  work  the  quickest  and 
the  best  is  a  big.  coarse  comb. 
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For  the  sensitive,  lender  skin  there  is 
nothing  much  better  than  plain  uncooked 
oatmeal  ?  Sew  it  into  little  cheesecloth 
bags,  and  it  will  make  a  delightful  addi- 
tion to  the  daily  bath.  Bran  can  be  used 
in  the  same  way  as  the  oatmeal. 

From  overseas  comes  word  that  all 
the  latest  dance  frocks  are  short-skirted, 
and  most  of  them  have  some  bunchiness 
about  the  hips,  unless  the  skirt  has 
an  over-tunic  wired  to  give  a  hooped 
eflFect? 

Many  who  knit  their  own  jumpers  won- 
der why  their  work  fails  to  have  that  pro- 
fessional appearance  which  distinguishes 
all  the  expensive  bought  jumpers  ?  A  girl 
who  works  for  a  well  known  shop  told 
me  the  secret,  which  is  to  well  iron  the 
knitting  or  crochet  when  it  is  finished. 
The  ironing  causes  all  slight  unevenness 
of  work  to  disappear,  and  makes  just  as 
great  a  difference  in  finish  as  it  does 
with  hand-worked  embroidery. 

The  housewife  who  is  in  search  of  a 
novelty  should  try  french  beans  cooked 
with  stewed  pears?  Half  a  pound  of 
pears  are  cooked  in  stock  with  1  lb.  beans, 
and  the  gravy  thickened  and  well  sea- 
soned. This  dish  comes  from  Sweden, 
and  is  very  nice. 

This  is  a  good  recipe  for  cucumber 
pickles,  with  oil  dressing?:  Two  dozen 
(i-inch  cucuinbers,  1  cup  salad  oil, 
4  pound  white  mustard  seed,  i 
pound  black  mustard  seed,  1  teaspoon 
whole  cloves,  1  teaspoon  allspice  berries, 
]-inch  piece  stick  cinnamon,  1  cup 
sugar,  6  cups  vinegar.  Wash  cucumbers 
and  slice  thinly  without  paring.  Cover 
with  brine,  made  of  one-half  cup  salt 
and  two  quarts  water,  and  let  stand 
overnight.  Drain  thoroughly,  and  pack 
in  jars.  Mix  oil,  spices,  sugar,  and  vine- 
gar, pour  over  the  cucumbers,  seal,  label 
and  store  until  required. 

For  jellied  apples  take  2  tablespoons 
granulated  gelatin.  1  cup  sugar,  -j  tea- 
spoon ginger.  1  slice  lemon,  ^  teaspoon 
lemon  rind,  2  cups  cold  water,  1  quart 
cooking  apples,  pared  and  quartered, 
Talf  teaspoon  cinnamon.  1  tablespoon 
lemon  juice,  hot  water.  Soak  the  gela- 
tin in  half  a  cup  of  cold  water  for  fif- 
teen minutes.  Cook  together  sugar, 
spices,  slice  of  lemon,  one  and  one-half 
cups  cold  water,  and  apples  for  twelve 
minutes,  or  until  the  fruit  is  tender,  but 
not  mushv.  Remove  the  apples  from 
sugar,  and  place  in  a  shallow  dish.    Add 


the  .syrup  to  the  soaked  gelatin,  and 
enough  hot  water  to  make  two  cups  of 
liquid.  Add  lemon-juice  and  grated 
lemon  rind,  strain,  pour  over  apples,  and 
chill. 

LADIES ! 

If   You   >Vaiit   a   Perfect   Complexion 

Use    FLAXOLYN 

The   Great   American   Nature   Food 

REMEMBER  I  The  ONE  THING  you  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  is  your  personal  appearance.  Send  for  free  descrip- 
tive circular,  '"The  Wonderful  Story  of  fTJkXOLYN." 

.  Sole  Agent:   P.  O'BRYEN  HOARE,  M.B.l.M  Sc., 
229  COLUNS  STREET.  MELBOURNE. 


"«■ 


Always    Welcome ! 

THE  BEST    EAU    DE   COLOGNE 

Atkinson's,  Fiver's,  Roger  &  Gallet's, 

Vinolia,      Yardley's     emd    Australian, 

from  1/9  to  £2/2/-. 

And  Lavender  Water  from  1/-  to  IS/-, 
Imported  and  Colonial. 


H.   FRANCIS   &   COY. 

280  Bourke    Street  and 
111    Collins   Street,   Melbourne. 


EVERY  BLEMISH 

REMOVED 

IN  A  FEW  DAYS 

I  will  tell  every  reader 
of  this  paper  how 


YOUR  COMPLEXION 
M\KE^  OR  MARS 
YOUR  APPEARANCE 


You  have  never  in  all 
your  life  used  or  heard 
of  anything  like  it. 
Makes  muddy  com- 
plexions, red  spots, 
pimples,  blackheads, 
freckles,  and  eruptions 
vanish  almost  like  m» 
gic.  No  cream,  lotion, 
enamel,  salve,  plaster,  baadage,  mask,  massage,  diet  or 
anparatus,  nothing  to  swallow.  It  doesn't  matter 
whether  or  not  your  complexion  is  a  "fright,"  whether 
^  our  f  ce  IS  full  of  muddy  soots,  peppery  blackheads, 
embarrassing  pimples  and  emprion^,  or  whether  your 
skm  IS  rough  and  "porev,"  and  vouVe  tried  almost 
everythmg  iinder  the  sun  to  get  rid  of  the  blemishes. 
This  wo.iderful  treatment,  in  just  a  few  davs.  positively 
removes  every  blemish  and  beautifies  vour  s'k  -n  m  a  mar- 
vellous way.  All  this  Miss  Duncan  will  absoiurely  prove 
to  you  before  your  own  eyes  in  vour  own  mirror  within  a 
few  days.  This  tre.itmen.  is  absolutely  harmless  to  the 
most  delicate  skin,  and  very  peasant  to  use  No  change 
in  vour  mode  of  living  necessary.  A  few  minates  daily 
does  it.  To  every  re:ider  of  this  paper  Mis-  Grace  Dun- 
can rviU  give  full  details  of  this  really  astonishing  treat- 
ment. Let  her  show  you.  You  riik  nothing  Send  two 
penny  stamps  for  postage,  and  your  name  ind  :.ddress,  to 
the  below  addre-s,  and  Miss  Duncan  will  give  you  full 
details  by  return  mail 

MISS  GRACE  DUNCAN 
(SuiteA9     )   178  CASTLEREAGH  ST.,  SYDNEY 
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STEAD'S  WAR  FACTS 


Quite  the  finest  reference  book  issued  about  the  Great  War.  Has 
been  praised  by  the  highest  in  the  land.  Was  presented  by  request  of 
the  Defence  Department  to  the  War  Museum.  Has  been  ordered  by 
public  men  throughout  Australia.    But  it  was 

Suppressed  by  the  Censor ! 


Now  that  the  War  is  over  its  sale  is  again  permitted,  and  many  people 
arc  purchasing  it  who,  owing  to  the  Censor  ban,  were  unable  to  get  it 
before.  H  you  want  to  see  the  sort  of  thing  the  Censor  deemed  danger- 
ous, if  you  want  to  get  a  book  crammed  with  useful  information  about 
Europe  and  the  war,  if  you  want  to  be  well  informed,  use  the  coupon  at 
foot,  and  get  this  7/6  compendium  for  5/-.  It  will  not  be  reprinted,  so  do 
not  delay. 

The  book  is  compiled  by  HENRY  STEAD,  and  was  written,  printed  and  pub- 
lithed  in  Australia.  It  contains  over  3000  facts  about  the  great  struggle  and  about 
European  conditions.  Its  complete  index  makes  reference  easy.  Maps  and  special 
articles  add  to  its  general  interest. 


A  few  of  the  thousands  of  questions 

tuuwoered   in    the   272   pages    of  the 

cloth- bound  volume: — 

How    many    British    were    there    at    the 

battle  of  Mons? 
Were  the  Irish  the  first  to  land  on  Galli- 

poii  ? 
What  is  the  French  Foreign  Legion? 
What  Is  the  difference  between  a  dread- 
nought and  a  battle-cruiser? 
What     ships    were    lost    in     the    Jutland 

battle? 
What  is   the   relative  rank  of  the  officers 

in   the  Navy  and  Army? 
What   were    the    names   of    the    ships   the 

"  Kmden  "    sank? 
Are    there    many    foreign    sailors    in    the 

British    mercantile    marine? 
How    many    cables    are    there    across   the 

AUantlc? 
Which  is  the  largest  ship  in  the  world? 
Was  Alsace-Lorraine  always  French  until 

1871? 
How   did   Great    Britain   get   Cyprus? 
What   is   the   Monroe  Doctrine? 
What   {■  a  Czech? 
How   did  the  Germans  originally   acquire 

New  Guinea? 
Who   owns  the   Suez   Canal? 
Which     are     resrarled     as     the      greatest 

batiloa  of  the  world? 
How    wide    is    the    Rhine? 
What    \B  the   area   of   Egypt? 
How  did  Germany  get  Heligoland? 
What   aort   of   weapons   were  used  before 

cannon   came   into   use? 
9  Who  Invented  the  first  submarine? 


What  is  tlie  cost  of  a  Zeppelin? 

Who  was  the  first  man  to  fly  in  Europe? 

What  is  the  Declaration  of  London? 

How  many  Jews  are  there  in  the  world? 

What  was  the  family  name  of  Kins 
George  V.  before  he  changed  it  to 
Windsor? 

Is  Lord  Milner  a  German? 

How  many  nations  in  Europe  are  self- 
supporting? 

How  much  coal  does  France  ordinarily 
con.gunae  every  year? 

What  is  the  annual  production  of  copper 
in  the  world? 

How  many  old-age  pensioners  are  there 
in  Great  Britain? 

How  did  the  Germans  secure  the  dve 
trade  of  the  world? 

What  was  the  orig^ln  of  the  word  boy- 
cott? 

How  did  the  word  Boche  originate? 

Have  all  the  railways  In  Europe  the  same 
gauge? 

By  using  this  Coupon  readers  ol  STEAD'S 
can  secure  this  prohibited  book  for  5/-, 
instead  of   for  the  published  price  of  7/C. 

To  the  Manager,  stead's, 

182  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 
Please     send     me    by    return    copy     of 
Stead  s  War  Facts,  for  which  I  «ncIos« 
5/-. 
Name . 


Address. 
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BOOK-KEEPING 

A  knowledge   of   our   Special   Course    in   Modern    Doable 
Entry  Book-keeping  means  advancement  to  you. 

Within  a  few  months  30U  will  be  in  a  position  to  open  Books  of 
Account — Journals,  Cash  Books  and  Ledgers — take  out  trial  balances, 
and  prepare  Departmental  Trading  and  Profit  and  Loss  Accounts 
and  Balance  Sheets.  We  teach  you  all  al)out  banking,  Bills  of  Ex- 
change and  Promissory  Notes  and  Self-Balancing  Ledgers. 

Our  lessons  have  been  prepared  by  Public  and  Practising  Accoun- 
tants of  25  years'  standing  to  completely  meet  Australian  conditions. 
NO  BOOKS  TO  BUY.  If  after  one  month's  trial  the  instruction 
does  not  come  up  to  your  expectations  all  fees  paid  will  be  at  once 
refunded.  Over  200  ambitious  men  and  women  have  successfully 
mastered  our  course  during  the  last  six  months.  Write  or  apply 
to-day,  without  incurring  any  obligation,  for  free  Hand-book  entitled 
"  Bobk-keeping  and  Accountancy  Qualification,"  and  Testimonial 
Leaflet. 

Lightband  &  Donaldson  Ltd. 

BOOK-KEEPING  AND  ACCOUNTANCY  SPECIALISTS 


DBIECTORS:   R.   M.   .^ ...^ 

CMrse   RcM.    F.F.I.A.:     J.    L.    Donaldson.     F.C.I..    A.F.I.A.;     and    W.    T 

Secretary,  P.  E.  McCarthy.  L.I.C.A..  A.F.l.A. 


Li^htband,    A.C.I.S.,    A.F.l.A.:    J.    P.    Macf«rIane._F.C.P.A..   FJ.I.A^.    F.l.^ 


Charge.    F.A.I.S.,  A.F.U 


Union  Trustee  Chambers, 
BRISBANE. 


National  Mutual  Buildings, 
39S  Collins  St.,  MELBOURNE. 


You  can  HEAR,   and  we  prove  it   by 
posting  you  an  easy-to-wear 

ACOUSTicoN  "F-rrl;^' 

No  deposit,  no  obligation,  no  ex- 
pense. Over  330,000  delighted  users, 
including  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Hughes,  who  has  been  using  the 
"  Acousticon "  for  over  five  years! 
The  "  Acousticon  "  will  safely  and 
surely  enable  you  to  hear.  Convince 
yourself  at  our  expense,  and  DON'T 
STAT  DEAF. 

I  amenn     On       ^75  Collini  St.,  MeiboDme 
i^amSOn    V,0.     lOS  Dakine  Hobs..  Sydney 

N.Z. :    John   R.   Procter,    200   High   St., 

Christchurch.      W.A. :  H.  C.  Little  and 

Co.,   851  Hay  St.,  Perth. 


WONDERFUL  HANDS 

Characterised  by  EXCEPTIONAL  SPEED 

and  a  Snrpritiiig  Ease  in  performance,  maj  be 
possessed  by 

TYPISTS— PIANISTS— VIOLINISTS— ALL 

INSTRUMENTALISTS— ALL  HAND-USERS 

availiDg  themselTCS  of   the  wonderfnl  methods  of 

nORIK  HAND  CULTURE 

Send  TO-DAY  for  con- 
vincing, informative  book- 
let, "  HANDS  AND  HAND- 
USERS,"  and  learn  how 
quickly  you  can  obtain  re- 
markable manual  dexterity 
— strong,  yet  graceful,  mas- 
terly hands  that  will  be  the 
envy  of  your  friends  and 
the  despair  of  your  compe- 
titors. All  densities  and  de- 
fects of  hand  or  wrist,  all 
nervous  strain  and  tension 
in  practice  or  performance, 
rapidly  vanish.  Instrument- 
alists cut  practice  in  half. 
Typists  double  salaries. 

EXPUCIT    POSTAL    INSTRUCTION 
>Vrite  or  Call  at  once 

"Hands  and  Hand-Users"  is  FREE,   and  it's 
worth  reading.     Send  for  it  ! 

The   HORIK  Hand    Culture    Institute 
56  Ruuell  Street,  Melbourne. 


Note  exquisite   bal- 
ance and  vital  tone 
— the  result  of  Horik 
Hand  Culture. 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  Stead' 8  Review    when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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FINANCIAL  NOTES. 

The  year  1920  opens  with  a  new  Fede-  greater  confidence,  if  that  were  possible, 
ral  Parliament,  but  with  old  rulers,  in  the  conservative  policy  of  the  board 
What  is  momentous  is  that  the  Legisla-  of  that  concern.  Among  the  new  issues 
ture  once  again  reverts  to  the  three-  that  of  Swallow  and  Ariell  has  been 
party  system,  though  now  it  is  not  as  of  ov^r-subscribed.  Whether  justified  or 
old — Protectionist  against  Freetraders,  not,  the  market  expects  the  Bellambi 
with  Labour  squeezing  favours  from  Coal  Company  to  capitalise  profits,  and 
either.  On  this  occasion  it  is  the  Johns  and  VVaygood  announce  a  fresh 
country  vote  that  will  sway  destinies,  and  issue.  The  mining  market  also  opened 
make  or  destroy  finance.  Because  of  most  brightly.  High  price  in  metals 
this  it  is  of  interest  to  observe  how  the  meant  the  re-appearance  of  buyers  of 
market  is  viewing  the  political  situation,  such  stocks  as  those  of  the  Barrier,  and 
Judged  by  that  standard  the  stock  ex-  for  renewed  inquiry  for  the  North 
changes  take  an  optimistic  view  of  the  Queensland  group.  Then,  too,  the  deal 
future.  War  bonds  have  hardened  in  in  White  Hope  shares,  and  the  price  of 
price,  with  strong  buyers,  especially  for  Hampton  Celebration  scrip  in  London 
the  four  and  a-half  per  cents.,  which  heartened  up  investors  in  these  new  pro- 
are  free  of  various  odious  forms  of  taxa-  perties,  besides  reviving  interest  in  a 
tion  the  citizen  is  heir  to.  And  there  number  of  adjoining  Hampton  Plains 
has  been  a  decidedly  better  sentiment  mines,  so  the  first  fortnight's  business  on 
towards  the  majority  of  other  securities,  the  markets  was  a  fine  stimulant  to  in- 
though  no  very  great  individual  advance  vestors.  All  the  same,  the  warning  has 
in  price  has  to  be  recorded.  This  to  be  given,  that  developments  at  any 
improved  tone  is  not  due  to  any  field,  the  Hampton  Plains  included,  do 
increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  community,  not  justify  a  rush  up  of  prices,  just  be- 
or  to  non-regard  of  the  responsibilities  cause  some  London  people  are  interest- 
of  the  State  and  the  citizen  over  public  ing  themselves  in  the  locality. 
and  private  finance,  but  to  the  sense  of 

relief  that  a  distinctly  conservative  set  

of  influences  is  likely  to  operate  in  rrxr-c  \TiTr\r\T  nr^r^T 
public  life  in  the  near  future.  So,  sav-  IHh,  WOOL  POOL, 
ings  are  forthcoming  for  investment  in  The  wool  trade  of  Australia  covers 
War  Loan  scrip,  and  other  stocks  re-  pretty  well  half  of  the  exports  of  the 
garded  as  of  the  gilt-edged  type.  Commonwealth.  Therefore,  to  secure 
Among  bank  shares  Victoria  ordinary  the  handling  of  it  would,  indeed,  be  to 
especially  have  displayed  greater  vitality  win  a  prize.  So  it  is  not  surprising  to 
than  for  many  a  long  day.  This  is  due  find  some  of  those  who  have  been  in- 
to the  recognition  that  the  policy  of  the  timately  connected  with  wool  during  the 
present  board  in  steadily  strengthening  war  unfolding  a  plan  whereby  they  will 
reserves  has  brouo^ht  its  reward,  so  far  retain  a  hold  on  the  trade.  Appar- 
as  the  general  resources  of  the  institu-  ently  there  are  three  parties  to  the  pro- 
tion  go.  Then,  too.  Royal  ordinary  have  ject.  First,  Sir  John  Higgins;  next,  the 
been  firmlv  taken,  especially  for  New  professional  wool  buying,  or  agency 
Zealand.  The  strike  has  not  shaken  the  firms;  and,  thirdly,  a  section  of  the 
confidence  of  the  investor  in  the  shares  growers,  persuaded  that  a  continuance 
of  shipping  companies  as  a  sound  in-  of  control  is  desirable.  The  motive  of 
vestment,  and  now  that  the  regulation  the  proposed  organisation  is  bluntly 
of  capital  issues  is  abolished,  talk  of  stated.  It  is  to  secure  for  the  Austra- 
an  increase  in  the  capital  of  the  Ade-  lian  wool  grower  his  own  price  for  his 
laide  Steams  is  asrain  heard.  Among  the  wool.  Sir  John  Higgins's  phrase  gives 
nastor^l  comnanies.  Goldsbroughs  and  the  key  to  everything  that  is  contem- 
Denny  Lascelles  each  have  had  improved  plated.  The  dangers  outlined  on  the 
demand,  despite  the  drought  conditions.  Higgins  chart  are  difiiculties  over  ship- 
The  fitrnres  of  the  balance  sheet  of  Dal-  ping  and  finance  with  dislocation 
gety's  also  were  such  as  to  inspire  even  through  the   stoppage   of   pool   control. 
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much     tlic     same     sort     of     buj;cy     was  war  dislocation,  as  ihcy  stand  at  £oG,80  7, 

raised     when    the     British    Governnient  against  £(50,732  in  1918,  and  £59,859  in 

began     to     set     free     the     trade     and  1917.      Unquestionably    the    company's 

commerce     of     the     United     Kingdom,  business  was  increased  by  the  demand  for 

Yet,      in      a      number      of      instances,  photographic  essentials  during  the  war, 

prices,  instead  of  fading  away,  strength-  both  by  the  departing  troops,  as  well  as 

ened.       It     is     significant,     also,     that  by  the  general  buyer,  and  it  is  to  the 

the  cry  every wdiere,  is  not  to  revert  to  credit  of  the  house  that,  so  long  as  pos- 

Government  or  State  authorised  control,  sible,    the    directors    retained    prices    at 

but  to  shake  oflF  every  fetter.  That  there  practically    pre-war    basis.     The  firm's 

will  be  a  shortage  of  shipping  is  a  matter  prices,     therefore,     were     actually     at 

about   which   opinions   vary.       Anyway,  a  lower  level  than  in  other  parts  of  the 

this  year  will  see  a  substantial  addition  world.     Out  of  profits  earned,  the  board 

to  the   shipping   of   the   world.      As   to  has,   since   191^,   paid   dividends   at  the 

finance,  the  question  must  be  put,  whe-  rate    of    twenty    per    cent.,     absorbing 

ther  private  banks  of  Australia  have  to  £36,000  annually,  and  have  built  up  the 

admit  that  they  are  unable  to  shoulder  general  reserve,  so  that  the  company  has 

the  burden  of  carrying  the  pastoral  in-  now  £180.000  of  capital  invested  in  the 

dustry  of  the  country,  as  they  have  had  business,    as    well    as    reserve    funds    of 

to  do  over  and  over  again,  before  the  £151,644,     and     undivided     profits     of 

war.     If   so.  will   not  the  way  be  pro-  £30.807,    making    a    total    of    £352,451. 

vided   for  the   Commonwealth  Bank  to  This  is  an  increase  of  £50,000  since  the 

step  into  the  breach?     Last  of  all,  if  the  end  of  1917.  so.  even  if  the  dividends  be 

world   wants    wool    so   badly,    as   is   al-  large,  the  appropriations  have  not  been 

leged,  will  not  the  world  send  its  buyers  at   the   cost   of    stability.       The   balance 

to  Australia  to  get   it?     Will   not  these  sheet  total  of  £437,672  is  £71.000  more 

be  sufficiently  alert  to  arrange  their  own  than  that  of  two  years  ago.  due  mainly 

credits,    and    to    assure    to    themselves  to   expansion    of   the    item    of    freehold 

.shipping  facilities?    Of  course,  the  whole  land  and  buildings,  by  £23,000.   invest- 

scheme'^'savours  of  an  attempt  to  create  ments  in  war  loans  and  shares.  £23.000, 

a  huge  trust,  intended  to  protect  the  pro-  and  accounts  receivable,  £16.000.    Stocks 

ducer   alone.       There   is   no   talk   about  at  present  amount  to  £163,361.     In  this 

the  consumer.      Indeed,  the   word   die-  connection,  the  board  finds  it  has  to  face 

tate  means  apparently  that  he  does  not  an   awkward  problem   over  the  adverse 

come  up  for  consideration.     If  anv  pas-  exchange   with   the   United    States,   and 

toralist  likes  to  combine,  let  him  do  so,  the    high    price    of    silver.      However 

but  he  must  not  ask  for  legislation  to  things  work  out  over  importations,  the 

compel  his  fellow  pastoralist  to  become  only   step   the   board    can   take   in   their 

subject  to  him.     He  also  has  to  recol-  case  is  to  pass  on  the  charges.     An  al- 

lect  that  he  would  be  put  in  a  very  awk-  ternative  is  to  make  as  much  as  possible 

ward    predicament    if.    when    he    starts  in   Australia,  and  Kodak  does  its   duty 

to  dictate,  people  on  the  other  side  of  in    that    respect.      The    company    owes 

the  world  controlling  shipping    were  to  £85.000.  and  counts  m  as  liquid  assets 

start  adopting  "  dictation  "  tactics  in  re-  the  following  items  :— 

taliation.   The  game  is  one  that  two  can      Stocks £163,361 

play  at.  as  has  often  been  learnt.      The      Accounts  receivable 54.137 

producer  that  tries  to   wring  an   undue     Bills    receivable 8,151 

price  for  his  commodity  also  may  find  Shares  and  investments    .  .    .  .        60.550 

the  consumer  buttoning  up  his  pocket.      Cash 15,364 

wearing  old  clothes,  or  asking  the  State  

to  regulate  prices.  £301.5'^3 

Not  the  least  commendable  item  in  this 

KODAK.  company's  attractive  balance  sheet  is  the 
Few  companies  stand  so  high  in  the  fact  that  no  value  is  placed  "on  good- 
estimation  of  people  in  business  circles  will,  trade  marks,  trade  names,  and  pro- 
as  Kodak    (Australasia)     Ltd.      Profits  cess  or  on  anything  other  than   actual 
have  kept  on  a  fairly  even  keel,  despite  tangible  assets." 
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Commonivcaltkiik  Bank  ^  BiHtmKa 


HEAD  OFFICE 


SYDNEY. 


GENERAL  BANKING 
DEPARTMENT. 

Banking  and  Elxchange 
business  of  every  descrip- 
tion transacted  within  the 
Commonwealth,  United  King- 
dom, Canada,  United  States 
and  abroad. 

BRANCHES. 

In  the  principal  cities  and 
towns  of  Australia,  Rabaul 
(New    Britain),   and    London 

(2). 

PUBLIC  SAFE  DEPOSIT 
at  Sydney  Office. 

JAMES  KELL, 

Deputy  Governor. 


SAVINGS  BANK 
DEPARTMENT. 

At  all  Branches  of  the 
Bank,  and  Agencies  at  2782 
Post  Offices  in  Australia, 
Papua,  New  Britain,  Solo- 
mon Islands    and  the  Pacific. 

Minimum  Deposit,  1/- 
Maximmn  Deposit,  £300 

Rate  of  Interest, 

3  per  cent. 

Deposits  and  Withdrawals 
ff  be  made  at  any  Branch 
\gency. 


1920. 


Head  Office,  Sydney. 


DENISON  MILLER, 

Governor. 
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YEARS' 
RESULTS 


ACCOUNTANCY     TUITION 

YOUR  future  is  too  valuable  to  risk 
in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  and 
unknown  people.  Many  firms  adver- 
tise "Accountancy  Tuition,"  but  if 
YOU     de.sire    a     professional    future 

MAKE  SURE  OF  IT 

by  taking  the  WILLIAM  BUCK  GUARAN- 
TEED CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE.     This 
instruction  is  the    result    of    20  years' 
successful  coaching. 

Students   may  personally  consult  Mr.  Buck 
throughout  the  Course. 

lyadies  may    now    (obtain    the  Accountancy- 
Diploma,  and    specially    reduced   fees  will 
be  qiioted. 

Call  or    Write    for   Prospectus. 


WILLIAM    BUCK 

Correspondence    Schools 

331   COLLINS   STREET,    MELBOURNE. 

OHicially  approyed  by    Repatriation  Department,    ^vhich 
pays  fees  for  Returned  Soldiers. 


is  considerably  lower  here  than  elsewhere. 
Just  now,  prior  to  moving,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  offer 

Latest    Model    Visible 

Remingtons,  Monarchs, 

Yosts,  Underwoods 

and  other  standard  makes  in  Rebuilt. 
Shop-soiled  and  Overhauled  Second-hand 
Machines  at  from  £10  less  than  agents' 
prices. 

An  inspection  will  prove  these  models  to 
be  bargains  indeed  ! 

If  writing,  kindly  note  new  address.  Vl'hen 
this  issue  appears  we  shall  be  in  new  and 
more  central   premises 

United   Typev.'^riter    &   Supplies 
Co.  Ltd. 

399  Lit.  Collins  St.,  RTelboume  i  opp.  Yencken's) 

323  Geo!ge  Street,   Sydney. 


Thank  you   tor  mention  ins   Stead  s  Review  when   writing   lo  advertise*  s. 
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NO  WASTE  BY  USING 

FLUXITE 

IT   SIMPUlFieS 
SOI-DELRJISIQ 


c 
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Of  course  you  know  what  high 
prices  you  have  to  pay  for  ail 
Tin  and  Iron  Ware ;  in  fact, 
for  every  kind  of  metal  goods. 
But  do  you  know  how  to  save 
the  price  of  a  new  article  when 
one  of  your  metal  pieces  be- 
comes damaged  in  any  way  ? 
Keep  a  tin  of  FLUXITE  always 
at  hand,  and  promptly  repair 
the  crack  or  leak  yourself.  It's 
perfectly  easy.  All  Mechanics 
WILL  have  FLUXITE,  be- 
cause it 

SIMPLIFIES 
SOLDERING 


r 


^v. 


Fluxite  Ltd.,   272   Bevlngrton  Street,  Bermondsey, 
London,    S.E.    16. 


RE  p  u  B  Lie 

A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL 

Pabliahed  in  the  United  States 

Which  reflects  the  best  thought  and 
ideals  of  the  American  people. 

Those   anxious    to    keep    themselves 

informed  of  sane   American  opinion 

ought  to   diligently    read  the    "New 

Republic." 


9  Editors : 

Herbert  Croly        Francis  Hackett 
Philip  Littell  Alvin  Johnson 


Special  articles  by   famotu    men   cmd 

women  supplement  the   k*en  editorial 

paragraphs  dealing  with  earrent  events 

and  contemporary  thought. 


Yearly  subscription,  25/-.  Remittances  should  be 
made  by  money  order  to  the  Republic  Publishias 
Company,  421  West  2ist  Street,  New  York  City, 
U.S.A.,  or  sent  by  cheque  or  postal  note  to  the 
New  Republic,  c/o  Stead's,  182  Collins  Street, 
Melbourne. 


TO    SUBSCRIBERS. 

If  this  form  is   marked   in  BLUE,  it   means  tliat 
your  subscription  expires  with  this  issue. 

If    this  form    is    marked  in   RED,  it  means  that 
your  subscription  expires  with  the  next  issue. 


SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 

To  STEAD'S  REVIEW,  Melbourne. 

Please  send  me  STEAD'S  REVIEW  for 
twelve    months    (26    numbers),    beginning 

with  the issue, 

for  which  I  enclose — Postal  Note  138. 
Commonwealth.  Money  Order  1 3s.  6d. 
New  Zealand,  Fiji  and  New  Guinea. 
Money  order  15s.  elsewhere.  (Half-yearly 
subscriptions — 13  numbers — received  at  half 
the  above  rates.) 


N 


ame. 


Full  Address. 


New  Subscribers  may  also  use  tbis  form. 
Note— STEAD'S  REVIEW  appears  every  forlaiglit. 


S.R.  24-1-20. 
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The  continued  delay  in  production  in 
Great  Britain  is  causing  immense  incon- 
venience and  loss  of  trade.  People  do 
not  realise,  however,  the  great  difficulties 
manufacturers  have  to  contend  with. 
The  impossibility  of  obtaining  supplies 
of  essential  articles  is  immense,  and  even 
the  largest  firms  are  forced  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  fraction  of  their  orders  being  exe- 
cuted. In  England  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult problems  is  to  get  bodies  made,  and 
not  a  few  of  the  big  firms  are  selling 
their  chassis  to  buyers,  leaving  them  to 
secure  bodies  where  they  can. 

The  position  with  regard  to  bodies  is 
probably  even  mare  difficult  in  Australia 
than  it  is  at  home.  In  order  to  foster 
the  industry,  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment has  allowed  only  one  body  to  be  im- 
ported for  every  four  chassis,  which 
means  that  three  bodies  must  be  made 
here.  As  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  to  secure  leather,  cloth  for  hoods, 
carpet  and  the  like,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  even  the  well-established  firms 
to  execute  o-rders.  What  will  happen  to 
those  who,  mushroom-like,  have  sprung 
up  overnight  goodness  knows.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  hardly  helped  them  by  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  sheet  iron, 
with  the  result  that  locally  made  supplies 
have  doubled  in  price,  and  by  stopping 
the  incoming  of  cushion  springs  when  no 
wire  for  making  them  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Commonwealth. 

Despite  the  obstacles  they  havt  had  ia 
overcome,  a  few  of  the  best  British  com- 
panies are  now  beginning  to  export,  but 
the  quantities  available  for  Australia  are 
still  very  small.  One  of  the  best-known 
cars,  which  is  expected  here  shortly,  is 
the   Wolseley.      Its    four-cylinder    15    is 


said  to  be  a  very  fine  type,  but,  like  all 
the  better-grade  English  cars,  it  sells  at  a 
high  price.  The  saloon  type  costs  £1000  • 
in  England,  and  the  touring  car  iSOO. 
The  six-cylinder  Wolseley  20,  Limousine 
type,  sells  for  il450,  the  tourine  car  for 
£1150.  The  Wolseley  has,  of  course,  an 
international  reputation,  but  its  makers 
are  not  attempting  to  supply  the  demand 
for  a  cheaper  car.  As  far  as  they  are 
concerned  the  Americans  have  that  field 
to  themselves. 

The  embargo  on  trade  with  Ger- 
many shuts  out  from  Australia  some 
of  the  best  European  cars  made, 
which,  thanks  to  the  low  exchange  of 
the  'mark,  could  be  sold  in  this  market 
at  prices  which  would  be  welcomed  by 
the  man  of  moderate  means  who  does 
not  want  an  American  model,  but  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  one  of  English  make. 
Fortunately,  in  the  Itala  he  has  a  very 
high  grade  car,  which  he  can  get  at  a 
price  considerably  below  that  asked  for 
the  best  English  machines. 

When  the  submarine  menace  was 
threatening  the  very  existence  of  Great 
Britain,  Mr.  Henry  Ford  offered  the  free 
use  of  his  Fordson  tractor  design,  and 
made  arrangements  to  manufacture  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
British  authorities,  however,  preferred 
to  design  and  build  a  British  tractor  in- 
stead, but  the  plan  did  not  materialise. 
Meanwhile  6000  Fordson  tractors  were 
delivered  from  America  and  were  largely 
used  in  ploughing  up  the  21,000,000  acres 
v/hich  were  ultimately  brought  under 
cultivation.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
American  model  is  available,  and  that 
they  have  had  more  than  a  year  to  begin 
production  in,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why 
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British  tractor  makers  still  need  protec-  ESPERANTO     NOTES. 

tion  as  an  "  infant "  industry.  o         •     n   n      j     i      t-        i            i- 

r^,                 10  00-   r              r             ori/.  Komain  Kolland,  the  rrench  novelist. 

There  are  13  98o  farms  of  over  300  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^.^1   j^^^  ^^^^_ 

acres  ,n  England  and  Wales  the  majority  ^^^    ^^^  ^^^^  expressed  himself  in  a 

of  which  employ  steam  cable  ploughing,  j^^ter  to  the  editor  of  Le  Travailleur  Es- 

rhere  are  34,524  farms  of  from  150  to  p^ranttste:-''  I   believe   in   the   absolute 

300  acres    on   which  for  the  first  time  Necessity   of   an   international   language, 

mechanical  cultivation  ,s  being  tried,  and  ^^     j     ^^-^     -^^    ^^    ^^^-^^^    ^^.^^  '^ 

there  are  49.2b(>  farms  of  from  50  to  100  ^^^^^     -^     j^^^    ^^^    p^^-^.          j^_ 

acres.     The  second  category  is  expected  ^.^^^riv^alc   (March-April,  1918).   .   .   . 

o  furnish  the  great  bulk  of  oil-engine  i    ^^            ^^         ^^^   ^^^^^    encourage 

tractor  users    a  bulk  tha    prabably  will  -^               propaganda.      Esperanto 

include  all  in  the  third  category.  ^^^t  to  be  officiallv  taught,  and  made 

Sixteen     thousand     motor    cars     and  obligatory  in  all  the  primary  schools  in 

trucks  forming  the  surplus  stock  of  the  Europe.     Without  that,  any  serious  and 

Third  American  Army  in  Germany  were  durable      international      rapprochement 

recently  sold  to  a  British  syndicate.    The  cannot  take  place.     Before  the  peoples 

same  body  has  acquired  the  2000  British-  ^an  listen,  they  must  first  be  able  to  hear. 

built   cars   and   trucks  belonging  to  the  Qh,  that  Esperanto  would  give  hearing 

American     army     in     France,    but    the  to  these  deaf,  wha  have  during  the  ages 

French   Government  has  taken  over  all  been  walled  up  by  their  mother  tongue." 

the  rest,  and  is  slowly  selling  them  off.  The     interned      Czecho-Slovaks      and 

The  Americans  are  devoting  great  at-  Croatians  at  Holdsworthy  took  up  Es- 

tention  to  improving  their  roads  and  with  peranto  with  enthusiasm,  and  those  who 

good   reason.     The  development  of  the  understood  English  formed  a  committee 

country  depends  on  it,  and  the  increasing  to    teach    their    fellow-countrymen    who 

use  of  motor  cars  is   forcing  the  local  understood  neither  English  nor  German, 

authorities  to  take  action.     It  is  pointed  They    learned    quickly    and    well.      The 

out    that    40,000,000    tyres    are    needed  value  of  Esperanto  was  strikingly  shown 

every  year  to  equip  the  passenger  cars  when  influenza,  from  which  a  large  num- 

and   motor   trucks    used    in   the    States,  ber  of  internees  died,  broke  out  in  camp ; 

Including  inner  tubes  the  annual  tyre  bill  those   attending  the   sick  were   in   some 

must  amount  to  well  over  £200,000,000  cases  able  to  communicate  with  them  in 

~a   fairly   tidy  annual   expenditure   for  Esperanto,   and    in    no    other  language, 

road  travel  and  transportation !  All   who   did  not  die   of  influenza  have 

Just  before  the  war  the  Germans  had  now  been  shipped  to  Rotterdam,  and  will 
produced  a  small  five-horse  power  Diesel  no  doubt  spread  the  gospel  of  Esperanto 
engine,  and  also  one.  in  a  single  unit,  in  the  various  countries  from  which  they 
developing  6000  horse  po^ver.  The  or  their  parents  came.  Berne  (formerly 
American  papers  have  been  discussing  Geneva)  Esperanto  reports  one  of  them 
the  possibility  of  utilising  the  Diesel  as  having  lectured  in  Dresden  on  his  ex- 
engine  in  motor  cars,  and  the  concensus  periences  in  captivity  in  Australia, 
of  expert  opinion  seems  to  be  that  this  Every  representative  at  the  Congress  , 
type  of  engine  could  develop  as  wide  a  of  Labour  at  W^ashington  had  put  into 
range  of  speed  as  the  petrol  engine,  and  his  hands  the  text  of  the  Covenant  of 
could,  therefore,  be  adapted  for  motor  the  League  of  Nations,  and  of  the  League 
car  work.  of  Labour,  in  Esperanto,  with  the  parallel 

One  of  the  largest  single  orders  placed  official  versions  in  French  and  English, 

by  an  English  dealer  in  the  United  States  In  the  preface   it  was   pointed  out  that 

was  for  £320.000  worth  of  Roamer  cars  there  are  discrepancies  between  the  offi- 

of  various  models.  Altogether  366  of  these  cial  texts,  an  argument  in  itself   for   a 

fine  cars  are  required  to  fill  the  order.  neutral  language  far  international  docu- 

A  good  way  of  starting  a  stiff  screw  is  ments.      The    Esperanto    was    compiled 

to  grip  the  screwdriver,  which  has  been  from  both  texts  by  MM.  Daniel  Eyquem, 

pushed  as  deeply  into  the  screw  head  as  barrister    of    the    Appeal    Court,    Paris, 

possible,  with  a  spanner.    With  one  hand  and  Grosjean-Maupin.  professeur  agrege 

press    the    screwdriver   hard   home   and  of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  Mr.  W. 

with  the  other  push  round  the  spanner.  M.  Page,  solicitor,  Edinburgh. 
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Say   Good-bye  to   the  Starting 


Handle 


fit 


HEINZE- SPRINGFIELD 

The  Guaranteed  System  of 
Starting  and  Lighting    -    - 

THIS  is  a  different    and    better    system  for   Ford  Starting 
and  Lighting.      It's    a    two-unit    method,  with  none  of 
the    defects     which     characterise     other    designs.       It 
goes  under   the   bonnet    and,  fiited,   becomes    an    actual    part 
of  the  engine. 

It  is  troub'e  proof.  It  never  fails  to  do  its  job.  It 
starts  your  car  with  a  pressure  of  a  l)Utton.  A  turn  of  the 
switch  and  your  lights  are  on,  and  you  are  assured  of 
bright,  steady  lights  at  all  speeds. 

A  Special  Offer  to  Country  Owners 


We  will  send  our  expert  to  your  home.  He  will  fit  Heinze- 
Springfield  on  your  Ford,  and  instruct  the  owner  of  the  local 
garage  in  service.  Always  remember  Heinze- Springfield  is 
guaranteed.     It  must   satisfy   you    comp'etely,  or  we  will  refund 

your  money  in  fu  1. 


Write   for   Particulars    and    our    Guarantee    to-day 

LATROBE    MOTORS    Pty.    Ltd, 

20  LATROBE  STREET  (East) MELBOURNE 

'Phone  1823 
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ANTHONY  HORDERNS^ 


The  House  of  Economy 


Close    your    eyes ! 

Picture  in  your   mind  Australia's   Largest  Emporium. 

'v 

The  floor  space  alone  covering  20  acres,  and  S2 
Departments  brimming  over  with  choicest  mer- 
chandise from   the  markets  of   the   world. 

Look  around  at  the  brilliant  displays— everything  you 

require  for  the  Family,   the  Home.   Business,  etc. 
And   consider  what  it   means — to    YOU. 


BIG    STOCKS 


KEEN    PRICES 


The  mighty  edifice  requires    enormous    stocks  which,   being  bought  at 
more  favourable  prices,  enable  the  firm  to  give    you  an  excellence 
of  value  impossible  to  obtain  elsewhere. 
To  reap  this  benefit 

You  need  not  step 
over    the    doorway 

A  perfect  Mail  Order  Service  attends  to  your  every  wish,  looks 
after  your  interests,  and  despatches  the  goods  carefully  and  promptly. 

Catalogues    are    Free 

There  are  many  different  lists.     Which  one  would  you  like  ? 

Anthony  Hordern  &  Sons  Ltd. 

618   BRICKFIELD  HILL,  SYDNEY 
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